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DEDICATION. 



TO SOME FORMER PUPILS OF QUEEN'S 
COLLEGE, LONDON. 

My dear Children, 

In days when the Universities were not open to 
women, Queen's College, under the presidency of Dr. Trench, 
was considered the pioneer of female education. By the 
time I made the acquaintance of " dear old Queen's " it was 
beginning to seem somewhat behind the age. Our doors 
had not yet been opened to the Examiner. We learned 
contentedly whatever our own professors saw fit to put 
before us, and never thought of going up for matriculation or 
degrees. Yet our teachers, the list of whom still contained 
such names as F. D. Maurice and Stopford Brooke, did 
somehow contrive to keep yoiu* young minds very full of not 
altogether uninteresting or profitless thought The questions 
which you brought to me would have puzzled a wiser head 
than mine ; and when I could not find answers for you, 
either in published books, in the suggestive sermons on 
National Religion preached at the West London Synagogue, 
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or in the buried stores of the writings of members of my 
own family, I was obliged to apply for help either to the 
professors, or to my friend James Hinton. This little 
volume will, I hope, remind some of you of our happy 
Sunday evenings. 

Yours affectionately, 

MARY BOOLE. 



PREFACE. 



This little volume is a humble attempt to reproduce 
in a form intelligible to young people, the thoughts 
of some teachers of Symbolic Method of our time, 
as expressed in their conversation and letters. 

Mr. Betts's theory of counterpart-forms, alluded 
to on p. 49, connects itself naturally with G. Boole's 
idea that the perfect friendship is that which exists 
between two persons of exactly opposite tastes, 
opinions, and habits of thought harmonized by 
similar aims and views of life. In Boole's logical 
equation, the i — ;r (or noUx^ or polar-opposite of x) 
must belong to, and be included in, the same 
" Universe of Thought," as the x itself The pair 
of friends * who " stood back to back," stood, of 
course, on the same level and were in danger from 
the same foes. Mr. Betts seems to recognize that 

* See p. 12. 
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the highest union of opposites possible at our 
present stage of development may be but a partial 
one ; a fuller union than any we can conceive of 
now is to be entered into with the "counterpart 
hereafter : " with the person who seems the incar- 
nation of all that now we most hate, the thought 
which seems the denial of all that we believe. 

Many philosophers have arrived, in different 
ways, at a perception of the truth that zero may 
have two totally different meanings ; it may mean 
either negation or completion. Stillness may result 
either from the absence of force, or from a balance 
of compensating vibrations. Peace may come 
either from not being stimulated to think and feel 
at all, or from being stimulated to the intensest 
mental and moral activity by the presence of one's 
counterpart. Quiescence may be either death or 
a blissful Nirvana of activity in rest. The equation 
o=;r(i — ^), or zero equals anything fused with 
its polar-opposite^ might be called the equation of 
Nirvana, as opposed to zero equals no specialization^ 
no idiosyncrasy, no ^^wrofigness,^ which is the equation 
of death. 

The former is essentially equivalent to Oken's 
formula, that "the Eternal is the No thing of 
Nature ... is one and the same with the zero 
of mathematics." And this zero of completed or 
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compensated activity is to be always the starting- 
point of a new partial-activity, which must be again 
unified with its new polar-opposite. 

One-sided activity, if at all intense, is felt by us 
as " evil." As the pessimists say, any form of 
activity or life is necessarily " evil ; " any one form 
of activity must be so. Then comes the question — 
How shall we destroy " evilness " ? By the de- 
struction of that which is evil, so substituting for 
activity negation and death? Or by completing 
it with its polar-opposite "evil"? Is our fight 
with evilness to be carried on by the destruction of 
individual evils, or by finding the true counterpart 
of each and placing that counterpart in suitable 
juxtaposition with it ? Is the result of our efforts 
after goodness to be the diminution of life, or 
development to a higher life ; death, or a Nirvana 
of intenser activity ? This appears to be the great 
question of Religion, of Medicine, of Education, of 
Government, of Art 

It seems to me advisable that those who will 
have to fight their way through the difficulties 
which beset the application of the scientific solution 
in particular cases should early learn to understand 
the general solution, as theoretically expressed, 
and to see how the great Masters of the Art of 
Thinking applied it in detail. 
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Lest it should be supposed that my own beloved 
teachers have led me to take too mystical a view 
of Science, I select the following passages out of 
many which might be quoted, to prove that they 
were not singular in their opinion of the relation 
between mathematics and spiritual truth : — 

" Everything that is human is possessed of an 
infinite charm for the heart of man. We all belong 
to one another. In a certain point of view a hive 
of bees is only one multitudinous individual, and 
so is the family of Adam. Each of us is but a 
member, or a fibril, or a particle, infused with the 
common life of all. . . . We cannot a moment 
escape from the feeling of this pervading and 
inclusive existence. Even hatred and contempt 
cannot divorce us from the swarming individuality 
of human life. . . . 

" Facts are the body of Science, and the idea of 
those facts is its spirit. ... It is not the mathe- 
matics but a mathetical way of thinking, not 
natural history but a classific way of thinking, not 
natural philosophy but an inductive way of think- 
ing, that are to be shed into the mind of the general 
student." — Samuel Brown, " Essay on the History 
of Science." 

" Philosophy, as the science which embraces the 
principles of the Universe or world, is only a logical, 
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which may perhaps conduct us to the real, con- 
ception. 

" The Universe or world is the reality of mathe- 
matical ideas, or, in simpler language, of mathe- 
matics. 

" Philosophy is the recognition of mathematical 
ideas as constituting the world, or the repetition of 
the origin of the world in consciousness. 

" Spirit is the motion of mathematical ideas ; 
Nature their manifestation. 

" The philosophy of Spirit is the representation 
of the movements of ideas in consciousness. 

"The philosophy of Nature (is) that of the 
phenomena or manifestations of ideas in con- 
sciousness. 

" The whole of philosophy depends upon the 
demonstration of the parallelism that exists between 
the activities of Nature and of Spirit. 

" Science is a series of necessarily interdependent 
and consecutive propositions, which rest upon a 
certain fundamental proposition. 

" The mathematical is certain ; and by virtue of 
this character it stands also alone. Mathematics 
is the only true science. . . . The fundamental 
propositions of mathematics must, therefore, be 
fundamental propositions for all other sciences also. 
*' Mathematics is, however, a science of mere 
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forms without substance. Physio-philosophy " {Le, 
what we should call the philosophy of physical 
Nature) "is, therefore, mathematics endowed with 
substance. 

"The certainty of mathematical propositions 
depends upon no proposition being essentially 
different from another. Though there may be 
much that is diversified or heterogeneous, there is 
nothing new in mathematics. 

" For to prove a mathematical proposition is to 
show (or demonstrate) that it is equivalent, i.e. of 
the same kind with another proposition. All 
mathematical propositions must consequently re- 
semble a first proposition. 

" Physio-philosophy must also show that all its 
propositions, or that all things, resemble each other, 
and, finally, some first proposition or thing. 

"These natural propositions, or natural things, 
must, however, resemble also mathematical pro- 
positions, and depend, after all, upon fundamental 
mathematical propositions. 

" Now, then, comes the question — What is the first 
principle of mathematics ? 

"The highest mathematical idea, or the funda- 
mental principle of all mathematics, is the zero = o. 

" Mathematics is thus in possession of an eternal 
principle. 
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" Since all the sciences are equivalent to mathe- 
matics, Nature must also possess an eternal 
principle. 

" The principle of Nature, or of the Universe, 
must be of one and the same kind with the principle 
of mathematics. For there cannot be two kinds 
... of eternities, nor of certainties. The highest 
unity of the universe is thus the Eternal. The 
Eternal is one and the same with the zero of 
mathematics. The Eternal and zero are only* 
denominations differing in accordance with their 
respective. sciences, but which are essentially one. 

" The Eternal is the 7iothing of Nature. 

"As the whole of mathematics emerges out of 
zero, so must every thing which is a Singular have 
emerged from the Eternal or nothing of Nature. 

" The origin of the Singular is nothing else than 
a manifestation of the Eternal. Thereby unity, 
brightness, homogeneity, are lost, and converted 
into multiplicity, obscurity, diversity. 

" The Eternal becomes re-al by binary self- 
division. When the Eternal is Manifested, it is 
either a positive or negative. The whole of 
arithmetic is nothing else than a ceaseless act of 
positing and negating, of affirming and denying. 

• I have elsewhere expressed my belief that when a thinker states 
that any thing is "only "any other thiiig, he is usually on the 
brink of a blunder. 
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" All realization is nothing else than the act of 
positing and negating. The act of positing and 
negating of the Eternal is called realization." — 
Oken, " Physio-philosophy," sections i — 48. 

Interesting applications of a theory somewhat 
similar to Oken's may be found in various articles 
by Dr. Keningalc Cook, published in the Dublin 
University Magazine for 1877 and the University 

m 

Magazine for 1878. One is called "The Other 
Half ; " another discusses the question, " Does God 
Grow .? " 

In the following pages an extract is marked 
by the name of the writer in Capitals. When a 
thought or image has been only suggested to me, 
the name of the person who suggested it sometimes 
stands at the left hand in Italics. For the general 
tone of feeling of the Chapters on Religious Teach- 
ing, on the Quality of Mercy, and on A National 
Church, my father, the Rev. Thomas Everest, must 
be held mainly responsible. 

MARY BOOLE. 

103, Seymour Place, 

Bryanston Square, 
January y 1884. 
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THREE ASPECTS OF NATURE. 

" Thy outward shape is still the same. 
Thy hues as vivid as of yore, 
Thy skies as bright, thy fields as green, 
Thy waves as sparkling on the shore. 

" But not to me, O Nature, smiles 
With equal joy thy varied face ; 
A darkness o'er the scene has come, 
And dimmed its glory and its grace. 

" In vain I seek in sunny skies 

The brighter sunshine of the breast ; 
In vain I ask the peaceful stars 

Where Peace hath built her halcyon nest 
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To me their lustre only brings 
A vision of those vanished days 

When the pure flame that burned within 
Robed all without in purple rays. 

Oh, golden promise of life's mom ! 

Oh, happy days of hope and youth 
When Virtue first her shape revealed, 

And first I sought the face of truth I " 
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Ten Years Later, 

" The woods and fields did once alone suffice 
To fill the heart with joy. I was not nice 
To question Heaven's good gifts, but took the 

blessing 
Just as it came, without or care or guessing. 
But with departed youth the splendour fell. 
The meads were daisies and not asphodel. 
But now the common earth again is bright, 
Sweet peace is on the grass and on the flower ; 
The rainbow spans the fields and gilds the shower. 
And sunset glows once more with golden light 
Who hath restored the bright and fairy time ? 
Who hath lit up the world with morning prime ? 
Mighty enchanter, I.ove ! the change was thine ; 
Thou camest, and the world again did bloom ; 
A light renewed and glory half divine 
Showed even beyond the confines of the tomb." 

George Boole. 

Mr. Hinton said that every great truth is first 
seen in an imperfect form ; then obscured by the 
perception of its polar-opposite ; then seen once 
more in co-ordination with that opposite. These 
three stages he called respectively, " Anticipation," 
" Suppression," and " Perfecting." 
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RAINBOWS : ARE THEY "REAL" OR "IMAGINARY"? 

Gen. ix. 12, 17. 

Nature has been described by Mr. Hinton as 
" an Infinite Mystery, with nothing in it." And 
perhaps the best illustration, the most perfect 
specimen of nature in that aspect, is the rainbow. 
That may be one reason why it was chosen as the 
earliest, and as it were typical, instance of God 
speaking to man by means of natural images. It 
stands as a constant protest, on the one hand, 
against that tendency to invest with a permanent 
and inherent sacredness the objects through which 
God reveals Himself, which lies at the root of most 
forms of idolatry ; and, on the other hand, against 
the contempt which we are too prone to feel for 
objects of adoration now outgrown. For the rain- 
bow, though not more essentially phenomenal than 
other parts of nature, is far more evidently so. 
People might suppose there was some mystical 
sacredness inherent in the material substance of a 

• 

particular animal, or rock, or plant, and wanting in 
others ; they hardly could make such a mistake 
about the drops which form the material of a 
rainbow ; for as soon as it became to them any- 
thing but a mere manifestation of the divine Will, 
as soon as they found out anything whatever about 
the process by which it came into being, they must 
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have seen at once that those drops of water are not 
more sacred than any others ; and that any drops 
will constitute a rainbow as well as any others, 
provided that the conditions are fulfilled. Those 
conditions are : — that the sun shall shine on the 
drops ; and that the observer shall look at them 
from such a point of view as to catch the reflection 
from the sun. It was of a glory and loveliness 
visible only on those conditions, and, on those con- 
ditions, visible equally to all people, — it was of this 
that the Lord said, " I do set My bow in the cloud, 
and it shall be for a token of a covenant between 
Me and the earth . . . the everlasting covenant 
between God and every living creature of all flesh 
that is upon the earth." There comes an epoch in 
the life of each science when a fatal materialism 
seems to settle down on nature ; perhaps almost 
every student of natural science passes through 
such a phase, each for himself; a materialism, not of 
the sensuous and pantheistic sort, but dreary and 
sceptical. The colours on the flowers are " only " 
the effect of vibrations on our eyes ; the bloom on 
the plum is an " excretion ; " the love (of birds and 
men) for their off*spring is " a mere physical excite- 
ment of the nervous system." What has become 
of the glory and beauty which we, in our ignorant 
days, saw in all around us ? "It never was there," 
we are tempted to think ; " we only imagined it ; 
we are wiser now ; all the glory has resolved itself 
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into a cloud of vapour." Nay ; stop ! " I had set 
My bow in the cloud/* says the Lord. 

It is as if the first man who discovered what 
physical fact causes a rainbow to appear had 
turned away disappointed, saying, "Then this 
beautiful object is not real ; there is nothing there ; 
I only imagined it" Nothing there ? There was 
indeed no-thing there. The rainbow is not a thing ; 
it is a revelation of the very nature of the light by 
which all things are seen. He had imagined it, of 
course. For the conceit of man does constantly 
lead him to this very curious conclusion, viz. that, 
if a beautiful phenomenon turns out to be made of 
no tangible material, to exist without anything that 
appears to our intellect a sufficient cause, then man 
must have imagined that phenomenon ; man, that 
is, must have made the beauty out of nothing, 
because God could not do it ; is that what we 
mean } 

It seems to me that if we would only consider 
seriously the lesson taught by the rainbow, we 
should be led to handle many subjects more wisely 
and more reverently than we usually do ; and 
amongst them the subject of the enthusiasm of 
young people for their favourite heroes and friends, 
our own enthusiasms as well as those of others. 
One sees a person from a particular point of view, 
and gets a vision of goodness and grace which is 
idealy and yet seems most intensely real^ more real 
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by far than ^.nything, any material fact, in the 
world. And yet other people, who stand in a 
different relation to our idol, who are nearer, perhaps, 
and therefore in some respects in a better position 
to judge, cannot see what we sec — cannot see any- 
thing, in fact, but a very commonplace specimen 
of humanity. We are angry at first, and think 
those others stupid and blind. By-and-by our 
own position with respect to the object of our 
adoration shifts ; we come nearer, and seem to lose 
sight of all the special goodness, of all that seemed 
so divine. What has become of it } " It never 
was," we are tempted to fancy ; " we have grown 
wiser with age ; we had * imagined ' the heroic 
' ideal ; ' now we see what is." 

Ah ! rather was not what we saw the Lord's bow 
set in a cloud ? 



SELFISHNESS. 

" Menca la cola el can, 
No por ti sino por el pan." 
(** The dog wags his tail, not for you but for the bread.") 

Selfish doggie ! Human beings have decided 
that it is selfish to wag one's tail for bread or 
money, for favours or legacies ; but not selfish to 
be grateful for the pleasure given by beauty, or 
talents, or grace, or genius, or courage, or by what 
we mistake for them. I wonder whether the tamed 
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bird, who puts his bill between his mistress's lips 
for sugar, ever tells his companions, when he flies 
back to the woods, about the selfish gentleman who 
comes to the house, and is so fond of her because 
she plays pretty tunes to him. " And indeed she is 
just as bad ; he tells her things she wants to know, 
and writes books she likes to read ; and she smiles 
and pretends to love him. How selfish human 
love is ! " 



HERO-WORSHIP. 

Do not be contemptuous when any one praises 
more highly than you can see to be just a teacher 
from whom he first learned any great truth. The 
pupil may seem to you superior to the teacher ; 
but there is in all true affection something of the 
feeling of the writer who describes the use of wealth 
as " pouvoir donner une parure a qui vous donne 
le bonheur," something of the absurdity expressed 
by Tegner's pair of lovers, of whom one said that if 
he had the moon he would make of it an ornament 
for Ingeborg, and the other, that if she had the 
sun she would give it to Frithiof for a shield. 
Hero-worship, if pure in quality, is not a great 
danger, even when exaggerated in intensity. 
Ruin begins when any selfishness on either side 
mingles with so intense a passion ; when, on one 
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side, a claim is set up to that which is not freely 
given ; or when, on the other side, the sense of 
adoration is consciously self-excited for the pleasure 
of feeling the sensation of it. 



THE SLEEP OF FRIENDSHIP. 

"I BELIEVE in the communion of saints, the forgive- 
ness of sins, the resurrection of the body, and the life 
everlasting." 

Our friendships (as well as our selves and our 
friends) have souls and also bodies, or rather are 
spiritual facts expressing themselves in outward 
forms. The devotion is the soul of a friendship ; 
the intercourse, the opportunity for manifesting 
affection, is its body. The love itself will never 
die. We may forget and think we love no longer ; 
but the love is not dead ; it has a life eternal, and 
cannot die ; it is somewhere in God, though per- 
haps asleep. 

The less you believe that a person is going to 
die, the less frightened you will be if you see him 
dropping off to sleep. I think that explains this 
apparent anomaly : that those whose devotions 
are most constant often seem the most fickle and 
capricious in their friendships. They are not 
afraid to let a feeling go to sleep ; they do not 
trouble themselves to galvanize it into a constant 
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and unnatural wakefulness ; they let it sleep in 
peace, because they know it will wake in due time. 
They believe in its immortality, and therefore do 
not make haste to rouse it lest its sleep should 
be fatal. They know the old friendship is there, 
ready to wake if called on ; and meantime they 
dare to throw themselves into all new pleasures and 
affections and interests, using the liberty wherewith 
Christ has made them free. 

But, alas ! it is also true that the body of a 
friendship, the power of mutual help and comfort 
and counsel, may become distorted and diseased 
so as to be no longer a true manifestation of the 
soul within ; or it may be cut off and die and be 
utterly destroyed and buried out of sight. But the 
love will manifest itself again in a new and glorified 
body. 

And supposing that this death, the torpor of 
affection and the cessation of intercourse, be trace- 
able to wrong-doing, then how the forgiveness of 
sin connects itself with the resurrection of the body 
and the life everlasting ! 



WEARINESS. 



We say we are weary in body because we are 
sick, or weak, or overworked. But these are in 
reality not positive causes of weariness ; they are 
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rather circumstances which diminish our power of 
resistance to (and therefore increase our conscious- 
ness of) the gravitation of our bodies towards the 
earth, the magnetic attraction exercised upon them 
by that out of which they were made. And is not 
weariness of soul — however various may be the 
causes which appear to produce it — in reality the 
longing of the spirit to return to that from whence 
it came ? 



A PERFECT FRIENDSHIP. 

Tegner describes as the condition of a perfect 
friendship, that the two friends should look towards 
exactly opposite points of the horizon, yet be con- 
stantly faithful to each other. " We stood back to 
back throughout our lives ; so that whencesoever 
came the blows of fate, they fell always on a 
shield." 



MASTER OR SERVANT? 

" Mighty is the power of the human will ; that which, 
to him whose will is not developed, is fate, is, to him who 
has a well-developed will, power; so much has been 
conquered from necessity, so much has been taken from 
the devil's territory. The savage prostrates himself, 
powerless, prayerful, and pitiable before the flashing 
lightning ; but the developed mortal lays hold of the 
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lightning and makes of it a very useful servant. To the 
former lightning is a fate against which will is helpless ; 
to the latter will is a fate against which lightning is help- 
less. AVhat limit, then, to the power of will when so much 
of fate is ignorance ? " — Maudsley. 

Franklin and Faraday made of the lightning a 
useful servant to the will which had hitherto suc- 
cumbed to it as to a fate. We need to study, as 
methodically as they studied electricity, that 
mysterious factor in human life which we call affec- 
tion, emotion, or passion. This suggestion seems 
to some people like a proposition to weigh and 
measure love, or to put God under a microscope. 
But emotion is not love ; emotions are phenomena 
by means of which we are made conscious of one 
of the forces in which Love reveals Himself. The 
confusion between love, and emotion or affection, is 
one of the most noxious of errors. It is identical 
with the delusion of the savage who mistakes 
meteors for gods. It prevents us from perceiving 
that affection, uncontrolled or misdirected, may 
disturb the balance of our faculties, and, for this 
life at least, destroy our power of ever knowing 
Truth and Love, exactly as lightning or hot iron 
applied to the brain might do. And the same confu- 
sion lies at the root of all the supposed antagonism 
between religion and science, and is equally 
fatal to both. Were it cleared away, it would be 
seen that science puts no other difficulty in the 
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way of faith than this : Science proves Love, if 
Love is, so stupendous, and Truth, if Love is, so 
wondrous, that to think of it fatigues the imagi- 
nation, and it seems easier to say, " Love is not, 
and we are left at the mercy of our own emotions 
and affections." But when the progress of science 
has made our will master of our affections, then 
indeed shall Love be Lord of all. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE FAIRYLAND OF 
MATHEMATICS. 



( 17 ) 



TO THE NUMBER THREE. 

" When the great Maker, on Creation bent, 
Thee from thy brethren chose, and framed by thee 
The world to sense revealed, yet left it free 
To those whose intellectual gaze intetit 
Behind the veil phenomenal is sent 
Space diverse, systems manifold to see 
Revealed by thought alone ; was it that we 
In whose mysterious spirits thus are blent 
Finite of sense and Infinite of thought, 
Should feel how vast, how little is our store ; 
As yon excelling arch with orbs deep-fraught 
To the light wave that dies along the shore ; 
That from our weakness and our strength may rise 
One worship unto Him the Only Wise." 

George Boole. 



TWO WAYS OF DRAWING AN ELLIPSE. 

When a schoolboy wants to draw a circle, he ties 
a bit of thread into a loop, sticks a pin into his 
paper, and draws a line round the pin as far out 
as the loop will stretch. If Nature ever made a 

C 
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circle (which we have no reason to know that she 
ever does), she would put a sun where the boy puts 
his pin, take for her thread the force of gravity, 
and, for the pencil moved by the boy's hand, a 
planet moving along with a momentum exactly 
proportioned to the force of gravity. 

If the schoolboy wants to draw an ellipse instead 
of a circle, he does just the same thing as before ; 
only that, instead of one pin, he sticks in two, at a 
short distance apart. The points marked by these 
two pins we call the "foci" of the ellipse. When 
Nature wanted to draw the ellipse of the earth's 
orbit, she put the sun in one focus and nothing at 
all in the other. The same effect which the boy 
produces by his second pin, she brings about by 
making the momentum slightly overbalance the 
force of gravity, and by making the gravity not 
uniform like a thread, but able to act at varying 
distances. 

Mathematical teachers cause some confusion by 
not pointing out to children that the second focus 
is, in one sense, a fiction, which in nature has no 
real, tangible existence. 

We are obliged to speak of every ellipse as 
having two foci ; and for the following reasons : — 

In the first place, to describe an ellipse, conceived 
of as the path of a planet moving round one sun 
tinder the action of two forces^ requires considerable 
mathematical knowledge ; whereas any child can 
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understand the statement that the thread which 
goes from his pencil to one pin, added to the thread 
which goes from his pencil to the other pin, is to 
be always of the same length. Any one not ac- 
quainted with high mathematics, who attempted to 
state the mathematical law of an ellipse without 
reference to the second focus, would make a com- 
plete and hopeless jumble. 

Another reason is this : Although in the case of 
the earth's orbit there is No-Thing in the second 
focus of the ellipse, the iocus-point has a curious 
relation to the ellipse itself If the attracting body 
in one focus is luminous, and the body in the orbit 
reflects light, then, wherever in the orbit the planet 
may be, the reflected ray passes through the vacant 
focus. Consequently, if several planets had the 
same orbit, and if any bit of non-luminous matter 
happened to stray into the second focus, it would 
appear lighted up with a false, second-hand light 

And this seems to me to suggest a thought 
about the duality of most religious beliefs. Possibly 
the reason why alongside of Ormuzd there has 
always been an Ahriman, alongside of God a 
devil, is that we have not sufficient command of 
language, nor sufficiently high powers of conception, 
to speak truly of the complicated problems of life 
without supposing an Evil Spirit. And moreover, 
" Evil Spirits " may have a certain kind of objective 
reality. Some foolish spirit may happen to wander 
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into such a position that the eccentricity of three 
or four people's orbits may combine and cause 
them to reflect on it a glare which makes it seem 
for a time a source of light and a focus of real 
attraction. 

When I hear people trying to account for the 
facts of our lives without any reference to the 
existence of Satan, I cannot help remembering 
that, though a teacher would do well to tell his 
class that the second pin is a convenient fiction, 
needed because of their ignorance, yet no statement 
of the path of a planet would be more false than 
one which attempted to describe the ellipse in any 
mathematical language intelligible to beginners with- 
out reference to the second focus. 

" What evil may be in the eyes of Infinite Wisdom 
and Purity we can at the best but dimly conjecture ; but 
to us in all its forms, whether of pain or defect, or moral 
transgression, or retributory woe, it can wear but one 
aspect, — that of a sad and stern reality against which, 
upon somewhat more than the highest order of prudential 
considerations, the whole preventive force of our nature 
may be exerted." — G. Boole, " Laws of Thought." 
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SINGULAR SOLUTIONS OF DIFFERENTIAL 

EQUATIONS. 

" I HAVE made out what puts the whole subject of 
Singular Solutions into a state of Unity." — G. Boole. 

Draw a circle with a radius of an inch, and then 
ink it over so as to distinguish it from all the 
others which you are going to draw. Then close 
your compasses to a quarter of an inch. Put the 
point anywhere on your ink line, and draw a circle 
in pencil. Put your point down anywhere else on 
the ink line, and draw another circle. Repeat 
again and again, till you have a dozen circles, or a 
hundred, or indeed any number that you like. 
Any point in the ink line is the centre of one 
such possible circle ; and, as the number of points 
in the circumference is infinite, there is no limit to 
the number of such circles, except what may be 
imposed by the limitations of your patience or 
your eyesight 

Well, all these little pencil circles, actual or 
possible, belong to what is called a ** family." Any 
"family" of curves has certain laws to which all 
the members are subject, and which are the laws of 
their being. What are the laws of this family's 
being } '* Every member of it has its centre on 
the ink line, and is exactly half an inch across," 
you say. No, you are wrong. All the members 
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that ever you saw yet are indeed subject to those 
conditions which you mention ; and if you thought 
of them as isolated individuals you might never 
find out that there was anything more to say about 
them. But when a mathematician expresses in 
strict mathematical language the law which binds 
those circles into a family, and states their con- 
nection with each other, he finds (to his great 
surprise, if it is his first experience of the kind) 
indications of the existence, somewhere or other in 
space, of two other curves belonging to the family, 
which have a larger radius and whose centres are 
not situated on the ink line. On inquiring further, 
he finds out whereabouts in space these larger 
circles are. 

Draw two circles, whose centre coincides with 
that of the ink circle, and whose radius is in the one 
case three quarters, in the other five quarters, of an 
inch ; these two circles belong to the same family 
as the small ones. (The ink circle does not.) 
These larger circles are instances of what mathe- 
maticians call " Singular Solutions." Ordinary 
people call them " exceptions." Philosophers call 
them ** typical cases." Impatient people call them 
" anomalies," and do their best to weed them out, 
so as to reduce everything to the domain of what 
they please to call " law " — by which they mean 
such law as they can understand. 

A Singular Solution may be located anywhere 
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in space ; often it is a long way off from its family, 
and of very different shape. In this particular 
case, and many others, it is of the same shape as 
the more commonplace members, and in contact 
with every one of them. Sometimes the law of a 
family has one Singular Solution ; sometimes more 
than one. 



MATTER AND SPIRIT 

In the year 1837, Murray brought out a book 
called " The Ninth Bridgewater Treatise." It did 
not form part of the collection of works on Natural 
Religion published according to the terms of the 
Bridgewater bequest, but was printed at the 
expense of the author, Charles Babbage. Its 
history is as follows. 

Mr. Babbage had conceived the idea that a 
machine might be so made as to calculate series 
mechanically. Suppose I say to a boy, " Make out 
the series of square numbers." The boy says to 
himself, "Once one is one; twice two are four ; 
three times three are nine ; " and so on, till he has 
squared as many numbers as I wish ; then he 
brings me the figures — i, 4, 9, 16, 25, etc., all 
arranged in a row. If I say, " Give me the series 
of cubes," he works out by himself, "Once the 
square of one is one ; twice the square of two are 
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eight ; three times the square of three are twenty- 
seven,'' etc., and brings me the figures — I, 8, 27, 
64, etc. 

Now, an enormous quantity of series calculation 
has to be done for what we call "practical pur- 
poses " connected with surveying, navigation, 
astronomy, etc. ; and Mr. Babbage thought that he 
could save time and expense by making a machine 
which, being " set " to any particular series, would 
show in succession the series-numbers for so many 
terms as might be required, without any human 
brain being exercised on the calculation. He made 
his machine, and it answered perfectly. It has never 
yet been much used, I believe, but nobody doubts 
that it does what Mr. Babbage said it could do. 

But that was not all. As soon as this machine 
was fairly started, its inventor began to perceive 
that it had powers which he had no previous 
expectation of its having. It could do things that 
he had never anticipated ; it could teach him truths 
such as he had never divined. Most of its series 
had exceptional terms ! — not errors, not omissions, 
but veritable Singular Solutions. 

Now, Mr. Babbage did not say, as some parents 
do, " I made you ; do you dare to teach me ? " or, 
" What right have you to any faculties but those 
which I had planned that you should use } *' Being 
a philosopher, he did as all true philosophers do — 
he studied carefully this extraordinary iron child 
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of his own fashioning. His attitude towards it 
reminds one of the face of the Madonna in some 
old pictures, gazing at the halo round her baby's 
head. (I hope this does not sound irreverent ; I 
did not make Mr. Babbage's mind, and am not 
responsible for the fact that he felt things in a 
different way from other people.) He perceived 
that the utterances of his wonderful infant were a 
foreshadowing of some mighty apocalypse await- 
ing its time to be revealed ; and his " Bridgewater 
Treatise " is a note of solemn prophecy. 

It fell on the world's ear almost unheeded ; — 
unheeded of the religious, because he did not quote 
Scripture ; of the romantic, because they were sure 
that nothing in the way of machinery could appeal 
to the imagination or the heart ; of practical people, 
because, " What use was it going to be to study 
unusual and exceptional facts t " of the " healthy- 
minded," because ** paying attention to exceptional 
cases is morbid, and leads to fanaticism ; " of the 
impatient, because its moral was " Wait ; " of the 
conceited, because it said, " You don't know ; " of 
the lethargic, because, if Mr. Babbage meant any- 
thing, he meant so much that it was less trouble to 
suppose he meant nothing than to rouse one's self 
to take in his meaning ; of showy teachers, because, 
if what he said was true, all that they had to show 
was going to fade and be quenched in a brighter 
glory, like planets at sunrise; of the world in 
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general, for the very reason which ought to have 
secured their attention — that Mr. Babbage was a 
man without a " bias ; " he did not care whether 
this or that religion was or was not true ; he cared 
for what his machine told him. The scientific did 
not dispute the accuracy of his main statements, 
but, as a rule, they took little interest in them. 
They fancied that they knew all that there was to 
know about the nature of Law ; they had no ears 
for any but those who could tell them how the sort 
of laws with which they were already acquainted 
worked in special directions. 

But the few who gave heed to Mr. Babbage's 
words found out the meaning of the saying that, 
when arrogance has silenced the voices of children 
of flesh and blood, inorganic matter shall begin to 
cry out of some one who is coming in the name of 
the Lord. 



THE REIGN OF LAW. 

" Miracles are not deviations from the laws assigned 
by the Almighty for the government of matter and of 
mind \ but . . . the exact fulfilment of much more 
extensive laws than those we suppose to exist. In fact, 
if we were endued with acuter senses and higher reason- 
ing faculties, they are the very points we should seek to 
observe, as the test of any hypothesis we had been led to 
fiame concerning the nature of those laws. Even with 
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our present imperfect faculties, we frequently arrive at 
the highest confirmation of our views of the laws of 
nature, by tracing their actions under singular circum- 
stances. 

"The mode by which I propose to arrive at these 
conclusions is by appealing to the judgment which each 
indindual will himself form, when examining that piece 
of mere human mechanism," the series engine. 

Mr. Babbage then describes how he could set the 
engine so as to register the series of square numbers, 
for, say, a million terms ; to make at the i, 000,00 ist 
term an apparent exception, giving the cube instead 
of the square ; and then to go on registering squares 
for a further indefinite period. The engine " may- 
be set so as to obey by any given law ; and, at any 
periods however remote, to make one or more 
seeming exceptions to that law." The visitor 
watching the machine, seeing that the person in 
charge did not interfere with its action when once 
it was set, and observing a certain sequence to 
continue unbroken for a hundred, or a thousand, or 
a million terms, imagines, of course, that he knows 
the law to which the machine has been ** set ; " and 
when the " exceptionar' case occurs of its own 
accord, he is mightily puzzled. 

"It is, however, to be obser\'ed, that the apparent 
law which the spectator arrived at by an almost unlimited 
induction, is not the full expression of the law by which 
the machine acts; and that the excepted case is as 
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absolutely and irresistibly the necessary consequence of 
its primitive adjustment, as is any individual calculation 
amongst the countless multitude." 

*'Now, as all laws which appear to us regular and 
uniform in their course, and to be subject to no exception, 
can be calculated by the engine ; and as each of these 
laws may also be calculated by the same machine, 
subject to any assigned interruption, at distinct and 
definite periods ; each simple law may be interrupted at 
any point by a portion of any one of all the other simple 
laws ; it follows that the class of laws subject to interruption 
is far more extensive than that of laws which are un- 
interrupted. It is, in fact, infinitely more numerous. 
Therefore, the probability of any law with which we have 
become acquainted by observation being part of a much 
more extensive law, and having, to use mathematical 
language, singular points or discontinuous functions con- 
tained within it, is very large/' 

" It is a condition of our race that we must ever wade 
through error in our advance towards truth ; and it may 
even be said that in many cases we exhaust almost every 
variety of error before we attain the desired goal But 
truths once reached by such a course are always most 
highly valued ; and when, in addition to this,' they have 
been exposed to every variety of attack which splendid 
talents quickened into energy by the keen perception of 
personal interests can suggest ; when they have revived 
undying from unmerited neglect ; when the anathema of 
spiritual, and the arm of secular, power have been found 
as impotent in suppressing as their arguments were in 
refuting them ; — then they are indeed irresistible. Thus 
tried and thus triumphant in the fiercest warfare of 
intellectual strife, even the temporary interests and 
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furious passions which urged on the contest have con- 
tributed in no small measure to establish their value, and 
thus to render these truths the permanent heritage of our 
race." — From Babbage's " Bridgewater Treatise." 



INTEGRATING TO INFINITY. 

If you see a portion of a cur\'c visibly drawn on 
paper before you, and wish to know what form its 
continuation would take, — what its further develop- 
ment would be, — there would be no use in investi- 
gating the whole piece before you ; no knowledge 
of any portion of the cur\'e would answer the 
purpose ; you must discover its law of progress. 
To do this you must investigate, not the form of 
any large portion, but the successive changes of 
direction through which a point passes in moving 
along a minute arc of the cur\'e. When you have 
discovered the law which governs these successive 
changes, you can then easily trace the form of the 
whole curve, if it be a finite one ; or, if of infinite 
length, you can trace any required portion. This 
we express in mathematical language by saying 
that the needful preparation for integrating to 
Infinity consists in thoroughly understanding the 
successive changes of an infinitesimal. Or it may 
be stated thus: Before knowledge can become 
spiritual, it must cease to be static and become 
dynamic. 
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Tom Davis, the Irish poet, expresses the same 
idea in this way : — 

" The flower is small that decks the field. 
The bee is small that bends the flower ; 
But flower and bee alike may yield 
Food for a thoughtful hour. 

" Essence and attributes of each 
For ends profound combine ; 
And all they are, and all they teach, 
Spring from the Mind Divine. 

" Is there who scorneth little things ? 
As wisely might he scorn to eat 
The food that bounteous Autumn brings 
In little grains of wheat 

" Methinks, indeed, that such an one 
Few pleasures upon earth will find. 
Where well-nigh every good is won 
From little things combined. 

" The lark that in the morning air 

Amid the sunbeams mounts and sings ; 
What lifted her so lightly there ? 
Small feathers in her wings. 

" What form, too, then, the beauteous dyes 
With which all nature oft is bright, 
Meadows and streams, woods, hills, and skies ? 
Minutest waves of light 

" And when the earth is sere and sad 
From summer's over-fervid rain. 
Whence is she in fresh beauty clad ? 
By little drops of raia 
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" Yea, and the robe that Nature weaves, 
Whence does it every robe surpass ? 
From little flowers, and little leaves, 
And little blades of grass. 

^ Oh ! sure who scometh little things. 
If he were not a thoughtless elf, 
Far above all that round him springs 
Would scorn his little self." 

Charles Darwin, and his less known uncle, 
Thomas Wedgwood, showed forth the same idea 
in their whole career ; and the greatest Naturalist 
whom the world ever saw said that, except we turn 
round and become as little children, we shall not 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 



MACHINERY. 

The invention of machines to do physical work 
was no isolated fact ; it was partly cause, parth- 
effect, and at any rate wholly a sign, an essential 
part of that great change which is best summed up 
by saying that, whereas the king, in former ages, 
was chosen for his height or strength, for his general 
physical pre-eminence, we now choose our rulers, so 
far as they are in any true sense " chosen " at all, 
according to their intellectual power. We do not 
care to exalt a man on to a throne because he can 
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do better than most men that which a steam-engine 
can do better than any man. 

Within the last generation we have gained a 
" Calculating-Engine," a " Calculus of Logic " (with 
many and widespread applications), and a "Logical 
Abacus ; " and we are fast discovering means of 
making the generation of the most complicated and 
beautiful curves as mechanical a process as Logic 
has become. Of what are these inventions a sign } 
The reasoning-machines of Babbage and Jevons, 
and the sympalmograph, and other inventions for 
illustrating the mathematical genesis of beauty, 
seem to me to have brought to a reductio ad absur- 
diim the worship of intellectual power and artistic 
genius. 

The Church passed through the Petrine age, the 
age of authority. 

Then came the Pauline age, the age of reason. 

It has been prophesied that there is coming the 
Johannine age, the age of love. 



THE GENESIS OF NATURAL FORM. 

A YOUNG man of the name of Benjamin Betts 
was, some years ago, engaged in learning the prin- 
ciples of conventionalization of natural forms 
according to the ordinary methods. The real 
flowers and leaves, he says, looked up at him and 
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seemed to reproach him for misrepresenting them. 
He left his employment, and betook himself, amid 
many privations and difficulties, to the study of 
mental Philosophy, under the guidance chiefly of 
Fichte. He soon arrived at a perception of the 
truth worked out by James Hinton, in " Life in 
Nature," viz. that development is the result of 
growth-force clucked. He then endeavoured to 
give symbolic expression to the laws of mental 
development His attempt seems to have taken a 
similar direction to that of George Boole in logic, 
with the difference that, whereas Boole's expression 
of the Laws of Thought is algebraic, Betts expresses 
mind-growth geometrically ; that is to say, his 
growth-formulae are expressed in numerical series, 
of which each can be pictured to the eye in a 
corresponding curve. When the series are thus 
represented, they are found to resemble the forms 
of leaves and flowers. His philosophy is somewhat 
difficult to understand ; but several artists to whom 
I have shown his designs say that Mr. Betts has 
caught some true secret of the growth of vegetable 
form ; that his outlines (which are intended not for 
flowers, but for geometric representations of the 
process of mental development) are truer to Nature 
than the ordinary so-called " conventionalized " 
flower-forms. His main difficulty in making his 
philosophy clear seems to me to proceed from the 
fact that he does not know enough of mathematics 

D 
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to be able to make the right use of discontinuous 
series ; uniform series give simple forms ; but 
notches or serratures would represent points of 
reflexion, while the junction of leaflets would be 
a multiple point ; and these Mr. Betts has, so far, 
introduced arbitrarily as to the mathematical 
symbols, though (as I understand him to say) in 
accordance with truth as to the philosophy. 

Mr. Betts's work, not having yet been published, 
must not be taken as accepted Science ; but his 
suggestions are so beautiful that I cannot refrain 
from quoting, as he kindly permits me to do, a few 
extracts from his letters to me. I also wish to be 
the first to record my conviction that Betts's con- 
ception is wider than Boole's, and will ultimately 
be found to include it. It rests on the same 
principle of " duality," " contradiction," or polar- 
dichotomy, which is expressed in the logical 
equation ;tr( I — ;r) = o. Mr. Betts expresses it less 
clearly and tersely ; he has, in truth, seen too much 
to describe what he sees with absolute exactness ; 
and besides this, he lives too isolated from other 
students* to realize how difficult others find it to. 
understand the metaphysical language which he 
has coined for his new Science. 

Boole's formula for the fundamental Law of 
Thought is still the accepted one. That it will 

* Mr. Betts is employed in the Government Survey Office, Auck- 
land. 
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remain as the ultimate form of that Law is ren- 
dered probable by the fact that, in the History 
of Science, a somewhat similar mode of expression 
has presented itself to several thinkers inde- 
pendently. I may mention, as a very pleasant 
reminiscence, the childlike delight of the later 
logician on its being pointed out to him that 
Leibnitz had virtually anticipated his logical 
equation ; * he seemed to feel as though Leibnitz 
had sent him sanction and greeting across the 
intervening years. 

Mr. Betts considers that, whereas Darwin's 
studies show how certain variations rather than 
others were preserved and caused to develop, his 
own tend rather to throw light on the genesis of 
the original variations themselves. It has occurred 
to me that a comparison of Betts's "Science of 
Representation " with the mathematical laws of 
Singular Solutions, Cusps, and ^lultiple Points, 
and with Babbage's doctrine of iliracle, might 
be found suggestive as to the genesis of " typical 
organizations ; " " men of genius," in whom a certain 
hereditary quality comes to its culmination, in 
whom the ascending series either terminates 
abruptly or becomes a retrograde one; and "Singular 
Solutions of Humanity," anomalous-seeming Beings 

* Erdmann's edition of Leibnitz, p. 103. I am indebted to 
Mr. Harley for the information that "others besides Leibnitz 
anticipated Dr. Boole ; " for confirmation of which he refers me to 
Venn's ** Symbolic Logic." 
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who appear to be in one sense exceptions to all 
ordinary rules, and yet seem to be in contact with 
every man's life-experience. 

The work sent to England in manuscript by 
Mr. Betts has been in many ways most helpful to 
me ; and I have long wished that some competent 
mathematician could assist him in completing it. 
Of his own boundless generosity to other students 
it would be impertinent to say much. In fact, 
absolute disinterestedness seems to be really the 
" Hall-mark " which distinguishes Seerhood of a 
very high order from that which is second-rate. 

" As children, we have often performed a very pretty 
scientific experiment which I will ask you to do again in 
imagination. I mean the putting the end of a stick into 
the fire, and, when burned, whirling it round and round 
with sufficient rapidity to produce fiery circles and all 
manner of pretty curves. If, instead of doing this at 
random, you perform the experiment with a degree of 
care, and produce a gradually diminishing or increasing 
spiral of light, and if you alternately approach and recede 
the point of the stick to and from you with sufficient 
speed (in imagination), you will produce a fiery corolla. 

"Now suppose yourself placed at an almost infinite 
distance on the planetary axis of our solar system, and, 
focussing (in imagination) aeons of time into a few 
seconds and miUions of miles into the optical angle, view 
the condition of our solar system in its passage in the 
direction of Hercules, what would be visible ? A poly- 
petallous corolla about the path of the sun (polypetallous, 
because the intersection of elliptical orbits produces that 
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arrangement) ; and to your concentrated vision a glowing 
corolla in living activity would be as distinctly portrayed 
as the condensed actions of solar laws are revealed in 
every pretty corolla of our flora ; which have thus, you 
can now understand, every reason for being such forms 
as they are, when they only reflect the everlasting laws of 
Being which act upon them through the centre of our 
S]rstem. For, through the one centre, all the laws 
revealed, not only in our solar system, but through it as 
a harmonious conductor of the infinite undulator}- pro- 
cess of the universe, all the forms (or all such as are 
possible to our terrestrial condition) which are symbols 
of* infinite solar systems throughout the universe, are 
tel^raphed to us by these flowers at our feet. 

" Does this effort of imagination appear to you ver}- 
difficult or very far-fetched? . . . These laws of the 
corolla-form we have educed as Laws of Thought, of 
self^onsciousness as revealed in the act of thinking, of 
existing as a conscious human being ; therefore also must 
these laws of the solar corolla be laws of a self-conscious 
thinking; not a Thought (which would make it+ an 
objective thing), but a Thinking ; Some one is thinking 
there ! Thinking in potential acti\-rty, as you and I are 
thinking this moment ! In the beginning of Histor}* man 
was defined as made in the image of God ; and now we 
have to feel after Him and find Him by the similitude of 
the Laws of His Thinking to our human thinking ! Next 
time you look up into the starrj- vault, try if you can 
bring this truth home to you in that \'isible Thinking 
before you — */Vi Him we Uve and move.' Now it be- 
comes simple to understand where Thought comes from 

* Mr. Betts probably meant to write " s)'mbolized by." 
t " It," i.e, " thought," probably. 
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— thoughts of darkness and thoughts of light. If this 
visible thinking should become an audible thinking ; if 
He should utter His voice and roar from His habitation ; 
if He should descend from heaven with a shout, with the 
voice of the archangel, and the trump of God, perhaps 
we shall not be quite unprepared for it now. . . . 
Human Thought and human ambition, what are they 
now ? The former is but a reflection, a reproduction of 
the Eternal Thought ; the latter a hideous discord destroy- 
ing Eternal Harmony. Let us learn, if we can, to sing 
in harmony together, dreading the prominence of a 
single ambitious voice that renders itself an object of 
pity to the compassionating circle that will educate us by 
example and forbearance. 

" Astrology has long been a defunct science ; perhaps 
it will revive again now; for if a mere flower has a 
relation by reflection with a distant star-system, a human 
thinking corolla may be aflected by the star of whose 
individual laws it is a counterpart. 

" But another fact forces itself upon our notice ; the 
destiny of our planetary corolla. What shall we term 
continuity, when we daily see petals falling off*, while still 
retaining their beauty, though presently to consume away 
in decay ? Continuity refers to the law of progression of 
the form ; and, if we got to understand this, the sudden 
falling of the host of heaven would no longer be a breach 
of continuity, but an instance of it. The Thinking One 
is still there to meet us with all His saints.^' 

Benjamin Betts. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE BODY OF HUMANITY. 



( 41 ) 



THE wizard's mirror. 

I HAVE seen a wondrous mirror, that, wherever you might 

place, 
To the North, or South, or East, or West, by turns its 

glassy face. 
You saw therein reflected forms of mountains and of 

woods. 
And weather-beaten moss-grown rocks, and ever-changing 

floods. 
In so far it did not differ from an ordinan- glass. 
O'er which the landscape outlines flit, and vanish as they 

pass ; 
But in this they did not vanish; for a wonder-working spell 
From the hand of an enchanter fixed the outlines as 

they fell 
And I marvelled as I saw it ; for if the human Will 
Can thus catch and bind the shadows, and bid the clouds 

be still. 
Can arrest the flying bird, and command the mountain 

brook 
To halt in its down-tumbling and stand fast as th* eternal 

rock, 
So that not within the forest leaves a breath of summer air, 
Not a ripple on the waters but may leave its trace 

somewhere, — 
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How much more shall th' Almighty One, Who sees 

unseen, and hears 
Things never kenned by mortal eyes or heard by human 

ears, 
Preserve undimmed through Time and Space the 

phantoms of the past. 
Though o'er our misty eyes they flit unconsciously and 

fast! 
There is no secret word or thought, no unrecorded 

deed 
Done in silence and in solitude, no help in time of 

need. 
No suffering for another's sake, no humbly breathbd 

prayer, 
No self denied for love of man, but leaves its trace 

somewhere. 
The widow's mite cast in unseen, the cup of water 

given. 
And childhood's hymn of innocence, are photographed 

in Heaven." 

Robert Everest. 



ZOOPHYTES. 

On the border-land between the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms we find isolated individuals 
partaking of the nature of both. A little higher 
up in the scale we find creatures remarkable for 
this peculiar property, viz. that they live in groups, 
each individual of which has apparently its own 
sensations and its own will, and, to a certain extent, 
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can move of its own independent choice ; yet all 
the individuals of the group are bound to each 
other, and have a common circulation. Some 
functions are localized and can be performed only 
in portions of the group specially differentiated ; 
others are performed by each individual for itself. 
Higher up, again, such groups themselves have each 
become a creature whose parts are thoroughly 
diflferentiated : one part is a stomach, and digests 
for all the rest ; another is an eye, and gives the 
whole body light. 

On the border-land between the animal and 
spiritual kingdoms we find horses and dogs ; a 
little higher up we find ourselves. And we are too 
much inclined, I think, to expect ever^- human 
being to have all moral qualities. We do not 
sufficiently recognize that local deficiency of power 
to fulfil some functions of the moral life is part of 
the very condition of differentiation. 

The two great laws of development might, per- 
haps, be expressed thus : — 

1. Differentiation is the necessary condition for 
possible development. 

2. Circulation is the necessar}' condition for safe 
and healthy differentiation. 

Now, humanity, as a body, is getting its differen- 
tiation efiected rather faster than the circulation ; 
this makes us sickly and, therefore, restless. No 
specialist of any sort is morally safe who does not 
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cultivate a healthy sympathy with the desires and 
aspirations of persons whose objects are in them- 
selves uninteresting to him, and, while his faculties 
retain their earthly limitations, must remain so. 



SKELETONS. 

" Bone is formed in living structures by a precipitation 
of solid matter, which is virtually a process like that of 
excretion or the casting off of waste materials. . . . The 
production of bony matter is a result of the loss and 
failure of vitality ; excess of bone is called degeneration ; 
. . . the elasticity and pliancy of life are lost, and the 
power of fulfilling its functions by just so much impaired. 
. . . Bone is a step downwards from the living towards 
the inorganic state." * 

Bone, in fact, resembles an excretion in being 
material which, having once been more highly 
vitalized, has yielded up some of its life to feed 
that of the surrounding tissues. The naturalist 
determines the type of an animal, its place in the 
scale of Creation, from the inspection of its skeleton. 
Is this the case morally .? Will posterity judge, 
and rightly judge, of our civilization, of our degree 
of progress, by what it learns of the condition of 
the " degenerated particles " of our society ^, 

* James Hinton, " Thoughts on Health." 
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EPIDEMICS. 

Epidemic disease appears at first sight a dividing 
power, a source of selfishness ; and, in detail, so it 
practically is. We do, we must, keep ourselves 
and our children out of the way of needless 
infection. Yet Mr. Maurice has remarked that 
pestilence is a witness to and revealer of the Unity 
of Humanity ; for infection, bred among the neg- 
lected, ill-housed poor, invades the homes of the 
rich and forces them to remember the bond that 
binds all classes together, and to own that the 
truest safety lies not in selfish self-protection from 
infection. 

What we call " sin " appears as the great dividing 
power ; and, in detail, it is so : wars and fightings 
come from our lusts. But does anything so force 
us to recognize a common Humanity as the know- 
ledge, gained from experience, that we are not 
better than the people among whom we live ? 

Is our intense feeling of the evilness of certain 
phenomena and certain outward acts, in reality a 
false feeling put into us in order to force us to 
learn that the Unity of Humanity is deeper than 
any of our feelings t We do find out sometimes 
that it is deeper, truer, more vital, even than the 
distinction between something which we thought 
right" and something which we thought "wrong ; " 



«< 
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and, as the distinction between right and wrong 
seems to our feeling the foundation of all morals, 
must not the Unity of Humanity be something 
truer and more vital than anything which we can 
conceive ? 



"IF CHRIST BE NOT RISEN ... WE ARE OF 
ALL MEN MOST MISERABLE." 

Why so } If Christ be not risen, then at all 
events there was this difference between such men 
as Paul and the rest of the world : that Paul had a 
purer Ideal of human life and a truer feeling about 
his Father in Heaven. If Christ be not risen, 
"then we are still at least better off than the 
heathen," one expects him to say. 

" Paul had given up worldly pleasures for a 
heaven, of which, if Christ had not risen in the 
flesh, he could have no assurance," some people 
suppose him to have meant. But one can hardly 
fancy a man like him lamenting in this piteous 
fashion the fact that he had abstracted himself from 
coarse sensual pleasures without the certainty of 
adequate return. Philosophy and virtue are their 
own reward, and worth all they can cost, even if 
there be no hereafter : so much even Socrates 
knew ; and one cannot exactly imagine Paul less 
disinterested than Socrates. Paul had despised 
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wealth and position : so had Socrates. The 
Christians were persecuted : Socrates had a pretty 
clear idea that his death would not be a natural 
one. The Christians were cruelly used and 
tortured : but that was no uncommon fate in those 
evil times. " Of all men most miserable ? " Be- 
cause he had given up what heathen philosophers 
did not value, and because he endured what thou- 
sands were enduring, consoled by a vision of God 
which they could not share ? Ay ; may not that 
have been the very reason of his being (if Christ 
were not risen) more miserable than other suffering 
" seekers after God " ? For they (Socrates and 
such as he) were content to worship a supremely 
Good God of Whom the rabble knew nothing, and 
to cultivate in themselves an ideal of wisdom and 
virtue of which common mortals had no conception. 
This supremely Good God would, they hoped, take 
those who sought to know Him to dwell with Him 
hereafter; and, if not, they were still the better, 
while they lived, for seeking Him. 

But Paul had no notion of a Good God Who did 
not care for bad and low people ; nor did he care 
for a vision or Ideal inaccessible to the masses. 
Paul had given up, not only worldly pleasures for 
religion and philosophy, but also his very religion 
and philosophy for the hope of bringing salvation 
to the world. If Christ be not risen, Paul and 
Socrates could both have good hope, and believe in 
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the pure and true God ; but if they had not some 
objective fact to tell the masses about, the masses 
would not listen and would not have any hope. 
And Paul, who cared more for mankind than for 
his own soul in this world or the next, would be 
then " more miserable " than any man ever could 
be who, like Socrates, could thank God that he 
was not even as commonplace publicans and 
sinners. 



POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The question is often asked : Is there any real 
good in help given to the poor and fallen ? Do we 
not injure the race physically by keeping alive the 
sick ; mentally, by enabling idle or helpless parents 
to bring up families ; morally, by preventing people 
from feeling the full consequences of their own 
wrong-doing ? The question is a grave one ; and, sq 
far as I see, no one has as yet really answered it 

But one thing is perfectly clear. We should, 
most of us, wish to help a son or daughter who 
had fallen into poverty or crime ; and no theory as 
to the harm which we might thereby be doing on 
the whole, would prevent us from wishing to help 
them. And as long as that is the case, no theory 
can make it right to leave others to their fate. We 
do the poor cruel injustice, and ourselves and the 
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world great injury, when we apply to those to whom 
we are indifterent maxims of political economy 
which we have not tested and filtered and purified 
by daring to put them in practice in our behaviour 
to those whom we love. 



COUNTERPARTS. 

Mr. Betts has discovered that each leaf or flower 
form has a counterpart, usually so unlike itself in 
appearance that no resemblance can be detected 
by the eye ; but governed by the same mathematical 
formula applied inversely. In allusion to this he 
says: 

"What a relief to think that this vile hull will be 
changed ! It is a terribly mournful thought to think of 
the possibility of my meeting my true counterpart, that 
is to be my counterpart hereafter, in some den of infamy 
perhaps, or in such woeful condition of circumstance as 
might strike me dumb for my selfishness to my fellow- 
creatures. You may be sure I look with quite other 
view on my fellow-creatures than what is prompted by 
the teaching of the dav. Consider that what are called 
outcasts are part owners of the same Spirit, tremblii^g 
with s)'mpathy if but an ear could hear them or heait 
respond." 
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birds' nests. 



A YOUNG man said to me impatiently, "Old 
people try to hedge round and direct young ones, 
as a means of letting their own steam oflf." He 
was quite right. So old birds build nests as a 
means of " letting their own steam oflf," Le, of 
gratifying an instinct. But does it follow that the 
young birds are not the better for the nests ? 

In human life the problem of the true relation 
between the young and the " nests " which their 
parents instinctively desire to make for them, is 
more complicated than that which birds have to 
solve. To each generation of birds is revealed at 
the fitting time the same destiny. But to each 
generation of human beings is revealed some new 
truth specially needed for it, and which it is 
especially adapted to work out. And though, in 
early youth, docility is on the whole the least 
painful way of acquiring that discipline which 
every one must have in some form or other, without 
which no good is ever done, still it does not follow, 
I allow, that the wisest thing a young person can 
do on any given occasion is always and necessarily 
to follow an older person's advice. The older 
person is probably wiser in the abstract, seeing 
that he has had his own share of truth given to 
him, and also experience of the working of it ; but 
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that particular truth which the young person sees 
and the older does not, may be just the truth 
towards which the age is going and is meant to go 
— the truth which whoever turns his back on is 
fighting against the stream and sure to be beaten 
back. Besides which, one's vision of a truth which 
one apprehends spontaneously is usually clearer 
than that of a truth learned at second-hand. What 
a parent thinks may be truer than what his children 
think ; what he says is most likely far more reason- 
able than what they say (for he has more expe- 
rience of how to fence round his statements from 
apparent consequences, extraneous and wild) ; but 
it by no means follows that what the children see 
in their minds may not be truer than any perception 
which they can get at second-hand of what he 
means. It may be that it would be safer for them 
to act on their own inspirations than on his advice, 
supposing tliat their only choice lay betiuecn those tzco 
alternatives. 

But progress consists, not in jumping from the 
partial truth of one age to the different, but equally 
partial, truth of another ; but in fusing each truth 
with its apparent contrary, in repeated "union of 
opposites." The great good of honouring persons 
who belong to a different order of thought from 
one's own consists in this : that it forces one to 
endeavour to see their truth as well as one's own, 
to look at things from their point of view as well 
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as one*s own ; and so leads one, as it were, to see 
two halves of a truth at once. 

Slavery to the old leads to long days in the 
land ; but days not much worth prolonging ; as is 
seen in China. 

Disrespect to the old leads to incessant and 
wasteful change. 

True honour of the old, combined with reverence 
for the Spirit which is guiding ourselves, leads to 
true progress. 

Young girls in our day think that they are being 
much better educated than we were before them, 
that some new and almost miraculous advantages 
are being poured out on them. Oh ! children, I 
do not say it is not so. But remember that 
the command to gather up the fragments, and 
let nothing be lost, was given to men who were 
dazzled by the revelation of miraculous supplies of 
food ; and who probably were thinking that they 
need now no longer plod on wearily at the plough, 
as their forefathers had done. 



COMPETITrV'E EXAMINATIONS. 

The idea of testing women's fitness for a true 
womanly life by competitive examination is not 
quite a modern one. King Lear tried it. 
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GRATITUDE. 

It is often obsen-ed that our gratitude is out of 
proportion to the visible good done to us ; still 
more out of proportion to the amount of eftort and 
self-sacrifice involved in the doing of it. We are 
often grateful to people rather for being than for 
doing. A person does us good, not of a material 
kindy but such as we feel will last and be part of 
our soul for ever, not bv anv effort of self-sacrince, 
but by being, by the mere efifortless expression of 
his thought and feeling ; by an act, perhaps, as 
natural to him in his actual condition as breathincf. 
We are grateful to him for doing what, at the time 
of doing, was simply pleasant to him ; what was 
done, perhaps, without thought of us or our needs ; 
for a sermon, for instance, which the preacher 
really enjoyed preaching, and while preaching 
which he may have been ignorant of our very 
existence. 

We are often far more grateful for that kind of 
aid than for a serious eftort on our behalf. And 
the reason is partly this : the thing done by an 
effort is an expression and result of the one effort 
of the moment, or of the effort continued through 
the time of doing. The fact of being in a state in 
which the effortless expression of the man's own 
nature does good or gives pleasure, is in itself the 
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result of some continued self-culture, of some 
discipline undergone. The unconscious playing of 
a good performer is the summing up of all the 
pains he has taken to learn to play. When I hear 
him I get the benefit of that previous pains ; should 
I not be more grateful for that than for the single 
clumsy attempt to play with effort for my special 
benefit ? Our very gratitude would be a self-thing, 
if we, with our forced rules, could make it so. We 
would, if we could, be more grateful for one effort 
made/c?;' otir individual sake, than for all the good 
work done for the work's own sake, and by which 
we benefit. We would if we could ; we say we 
ought ; only happily nature is too strong for us 
and will not have it so. 

And the same thing holds good in another 
aspect. A friend's voice, touch, movements, give 
me an indefinable sense of rest and peace. She 
has done nothing for me except be there, and 
enjoy herself like moss or violets ; she has made 
no effort for me. Perhaps she has done or said 
nothing out of the common ; but things so com- 
monplace that it had never occurred to me before 
that they had any meaning at all, I have tried 
for the first time to understand and sympathize 
with, because she said them. And if a flood of 
grateful affection rushes over my heart, I check 
myself and ask : What has she done, after all, to be 
grateful for? Done? Why, just what the violets 
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have done: left undone what others have been 
doing to make themselves large and conspicuous ; 
remained still while others have been enjoying and 
learning and living fast ; stayed in the shade and 
distilled her life and powers into sweetness and 
calm. If a clever man had spent an hour in trying 
very hard to make me understand something 
difficult, that would have been something to thank 
him for. She has spent her life in growing into 
what makes me care to understand rightly the 
easy things ; and is that nothing? If she had 
gone round the world collecting strange specimens 
for me to study, she would have earned my thanks ; 
she has only not gone round the world, only stayed 
still, and let God fashion her into a glass through 
which I see a new world of beauty in the common 
human creatures round me ; and shall I not thank 
her } Ah ! we cannot make feeling grow into the 
shape we would have it, by putting it into stays ; 
we only cramp and distort it, and run the risk of 
killing it altogether. 

And there is yet another way in which our selfness 
cramps our gratitude. We want gratitude to mean : 
my being willing to do something for those who 
have done something for me ; often the very people, 
of all others, who are least likely to want anything 
I can do. Gratitude should be a free expansion of 
unselfish willingness to help, overflowing in any 
and every direction where it finds scope for itself. 
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He who has helped me, shows, in the very act, a 
desire to see people helped. Then, if I can help 
some one else, it is fair to assume' that I am, in so 
far, assisting my benefactor*s projects and further- 
ing his desires. What more can I want } If a 
friend has pulled me out of the fire, and I have the 
opportunity of saving his foot from being crushed, 
shall I neglect the doing of it, and then sit down 
and lament that I have no means of showing my 
gratitude to the hand that saved me.** Are not 
those who help us and those whom we can help 
members of one body ? The first cross child, or 
weary sinner, or helpless outcast that I meet, is the 
natural recipient of my gratitude for the last act of 
grace that was done to me by a genius or a saint. 



CHAPTER IV. 

RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 



( 59 ) 



" I AM HE THAT LIVETH, AND WAS DEAD, AND . . . 
I AM ALIVE FOR EVERMORE." 

" See the mighty host advancing, 
Satan leading on ; 
Mighty men around us falling, 
Courage almost gone. 



It 



It 



Ho, my comrades I see the signal 

Waving in the sky ! 
Reinforcements now appearing, 

Victor)' is nigh. 

' Hold the fort, for I am coming,* 

Jesus signals still ; 
Wave the answer back to Heaven, 

* By Thy grace we will I * " 



THE SECRET OF INFLUENCE. 

When you have to deal with a restive horse, do 
not tug at the bridle by way of holding yourself in 
the saddle ; but make the creature understand that 
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you know how to keep your seat. But suppose 
you do not know how ? Dismount, and let some 
one ride him who docs. 



THE FUNCTION OF THE POET. 

True Art, in Painting, consists, we are told, not in 
accurately representing an object, but in producing 
on the eye, as far as possible, the same effect which 
the object produces. A painting should suggest, 
not the thought of an accurate copy of a natural 
object, but the same thought or feeling which the 
object suggests. And this, I think, answers the 
question why a certain class of ideas are best 
expressed with the help of Rhythm and Rhyme. 
The true poet, when contemplating human life, 
perceives a certain order, sequence, repetition, 
rhythm ; he hears in it a certain musical beat, as it 
were. He reproduces this impression by the beat 
or repetition, the rhythm and rhyme of the words. 

The painter should suggest, not only what every 
eye can see ; his mission is to make the uninstructed 
see Nature as he sees her. So, the rhythm of 
History being audible to the poet or prophet, he, 
writing in verse, suggests to the general reader the 
impression which history in prose conveys to him 
alone. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE PROPHET. 

The people of Nineveh believed God. We are 
not told that they believed Jonah. They believed 
so much of what he said as wakened the voice of 
conscience, the Word of God, in their own hearts ; 
they took leave to doubt the rest, though at first 
timidly ; and Jonah became angry when he saw 
that events justified their faith in God. 



LEAVEN. 



The kingdom of Heaven is like leaven, which works 
slowly. If your dough changed its character the 
moment you put the^&^Sn, would not you be 
uneasy.? Would you not suspect that the very 
rapidity of the change was proof of something 
having got in besides good, honest, wholesome 
leaven } 



REVIVALS AND VISIONS. 

If a man taken up in a balloon should chance to 
fall out, he would not only hurt himself in falling, 
but would have to fall into any sort of danger 
or filth that happened to lie immediately under 
him. He would have lost such power of choice 
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and self-direction as he possessed while he remained 
on the ground. But is there nothing to be seen in 
the sky, nothing to be gained by looking down at 
the earth from the upper air, worth the risk of a 
fall into the mud ? 

The answer is that we need to study the Science 
of Aerial Navigation. 



A LIGHT-BEARER. 

In comparing the sacred writings of different 
religions, one comes upon traces of a great legend 
which seems to have been widely spread over the 
East. According to this legend, it appears that in 
the early days of our planet's history, the court of 
Heaven was ruled over by a functionary whose 
official title was Lucifer (" The Light-Bearer **). Soon 
after the creation of Adam, an angel, who at that 
time was distinguished from His brethren * only by 
the name of " The Gentle One," perceived that the 
earth-creatures seemed to have some points in 
common with the sons of God. On hearing of this 
discovery, Lucifer rebuked the Gentle One, and 
said — whatever was proper for a light-bearer to say 

* The Koran says that Eblis was turned out of Heaven for 
refusing to acknowledge man as related to the angels. 

Origen supposed that Christ appeared in Heaven only as one 
among the angels, until He took pity on men ; and that, for doing 
so, He was placed upon the throne of Heaven. 
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when he felt the Majesty of Heaven in danger of 
being compromised. Then the Eternal appears 
on the scene, and rebukes Lucifer for his lack of 
sympathy with the divine instinct of sympathy. 
Jehovah then promised the Gentle One that, as 
soon as the earth-creatures should be sufficiently 
developed to bear the news without injury to 
themselves, He should go to the planet and take 
up His abode for a time among His newly dis- 
covered kindred. 

But Lucifer wished that every new truth should 
come first from himself or his especial agents ; he 
therefore commissioned his friend Satan (a spirit of 
no great insight, but possessed of a certain kind of 
shrewd subtlety) to be beforehand with the Gentle 
One in taking to earth the good news. Satan was 
a little afraid of the rough common sense of the 
man ; he got hold of the woman ; and, by flattery 
and bribes, persuaded her to listen to his teaching. 
He addressed to her intellect truths which should 
have been revealed to her heart ; and delayed for 
thousands of years any possibility of her rightly 
understanding the Truth, by premature verbal 
statements of that which should have been shown 
by example and symbol. For this crime Lucifer 
and his accomplice were banished from Heaven. 

When the fulness of time had come, the Gentle 
One came to His kindred ; and, it being impossible 
fitly to impart in any direct way such instruction 
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as He had to give, He had recourse to symbolical 
methods of teaching. He began by detecting differ- 
ences among the earth-men, which seemed to them- 
selves full of importance ; and explained to them that 
the lowest as well as the highest were children of 
One Father in Heaven, Who cared. He said, also 
even for sparrows. Most men did not understand 
His parable ; but to as many as received it, He 
gave power to become actually what He had seen 
them to be potentially, peers of the Sons of God ; 
to acquire by slow culture and development the 
faculty which Satan had told Eve she might obtain 
at once by the mere exercise of a little self-will : 
that of knowing good from evil. The light-bearers 
of earth for the most part received the doctrine of 
kinship in the same spirit as the original Lucifer 
had done. And, as coming to earth was His own 
choice, as it is always wisest to let an honest thinker 
try out an experiment to the end at all costs to 
himself, the Eternal did not this time interfere to 
protect Him ; He was crucified, and went back to 
His Father. But He had shown His symbol and 
sown His seed. His brothers in Heaven received 
Him with acclamations, and offered Him Lucifer's 
vacant throne. Many have said that He accepted 
it willingly, feeling it to be His just due ; but those 
whose vision seems clearest say that He answered 
in Heaven as He had done on earth : " Why call 
ye Me good ? there is none good but One, that is 
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God ; " and that He would have preferred to go at 
once to seek out Lucifer and Satan, and tell them 
of the good time to come for them when they 
should have learned their lesson and been forgiven ; 
had not the Father told Him that no good could 
be done to the rebels in their present mood, and 
that He could be of more use by occupying for a 
time the throne of Heaven, and the hearts of 
angels and men, till they learned to appreciate for 
themselves the Love that is manifested in creation. 
Here ends the ancient legend. There are among 
us at the present day seers who believe that He 
has now gone to the spirits in prison, and that 
He will never return to Heaven till He can take 
Satan and Lucifer with Him. And that is the 
reason, they say, why mere prayers addressed 
Heavenwards seem to reach Him only in faint 
echoes, if at all ; why those who spend their lives 
in seeking the outcast and forlorn show most 
evident signs of having been with Jesus. 



THREE WAYS OF SELLING A SACRAMENT. 

The baker and wine-merchant sell the bare 
material, leaving all thought of consecration to 
others. 

The low, stupid priest sells the ceremony. He 
knows that others find in the rite some mysterious 

F 
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help, or they would not pay him for his office. He 
sells the conditions which facilitate for others a 
communion with Heaven in which he personally 
takes no share (except, we will hope, vicariously). 

The devout priest has felt the passion of love, 
the sorrow of penitence, the rapture of revelation ; 
and, sometimes, trades on the fact that he has done 
so, to procure for himself honour, promotion, or 
wealth ; or for his special section of the Church a 
pre-eminence over other sections. 

Note. — I once put the following question to a sui^eon : one who, 
as such, does not belong to what may be called the mystical school 
of medicine, but founds his professional opinions on a strictly 
physical and rational basis : — 

Supposing that, in a race of creatures already possessed of a 
certain amount of culture and development, a new sense were in 
process of developing ; supposing, for instance, that the faculty of 
vision were still a rare and at best but imperfect gift ; is there any 
reason why its exercise should be more disinterested than that of a 
well-developed and universally used sense-organ ? 

His answer was explicit and emphatic : A well-develoj>ed and 
generally recognized faculty may safely be used in furtherance of 
the objects of legitimate ambition ; but any such exercise of a faculty 
possessed as yet only by certain individuals, and in them still imper- 
fectly dcvelo]>ed, would be dangerous to health and sanity. 



PIOUS PRURIENCE. 



God has encased the human heart in a thick coat 
of less important muscle ; and placed outside of all 
a sensitive skin. We easily enough perceive the 
movements of the flesh ; the beating of the heart 
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must be listened for in silence. But we cruel 
prurient children are not satisfied with that arrange- 
ment ; we want to see the heart of humanity beat- 
ing visibly outside ; and to such sensual curiosity 
we give the name of religious earnestness ; and we 
are surprised when the heart-beats become irregular, 
languid, and slow. 



THE POINT AT WHICH WISE RETICENCE BECOMES 

COWARDICE. 

Two friends may share the knowledge of a tmth ; 
and both may feel that the time has not yet come 
when good can be done by revealing it to the world. 
In such case both may legitimately keep silence 
about it. But if it happens that one of the two is 
led by his knowledge of it into any course of 
action which exposes him to animosity, the other, 
if he be a true man, can keep silence no longer ; he 
must express it, either in words, or in some such 
way as must necessarily bring odium on himself if 
it fails to justify his friend. So it is with the 
friendship of God. A student may perceive a new 
truth, and think it best to be silent about it ; but 
if God is revealing it, is suggesting it to men's minds 
in some way which rouses antagonism to His mode 
of governing the world, then the friend of God who 
thinks he perceives what is the principle on which 
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God is acting, feels that he must confess it before 
men in some form which will bring hostility on 
himself if it fails to justify the ways of God in the 
minds of men. 



MODERATION. 

Parents want religious teachers to be "moderate" 
and not " fanatical." The words have never been 
very strictly defined ; but sometimes when one 
finds out what it is that they do want, it seems 
to come to this : that the pupils shall be made 
Christian enough to secure their safety in the next 
world, but not Christian enough to injure their 
prospects in this world. 



SUBLIME AND RIDICULOUS. 

" There is but one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous." Very true ; and the absurdity comes, 
often, not of a step too far, but of a step backwards 
or of one not taken. Stop short, and you will be 
ridiculous ; go on boldly to the very end, and you 
will be sublime. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE TRIAL OF FAITH 



( 71 ) 



U 



THE LORD SITTETH ABOVE THE WATER-FLOOD ; 



AND THE LORD REMAINETH A KING FOR EVER. 

" O'er this fair and blooming earth 
When the rushing storm has birth, 
And the winged lightning flies, 
And the tempest rends the skies, 
And the sea with deaf ning roar 
Rolls its strength upon the shore ; 
Yet within its limits bound 
Raves that storm its little round. 
O'er the flood Jehovah reigns. 
Ever He a King remains. 

" From the sphere of human things, 
When Peace waves her parting wings. 
Bidding mighty nations quail 
At the Future's opening veil ; 
Famine lift her withered hand ; 
Battle waste a sinking land ; 
Social warfare, civil strife, 
Wither all the flowers of life ; 
Yet within its bounds assigned 
Is that tempest's wrath confined ; 



»> 
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And in limits sealed and set 
Human passions roll and fret 
O'er the water-flood Who reigns 
Evermore a King remains. 

" When above my fainting head 
Gathering clouds of ill are spread, 
Wild and dark the heavens around, 
Rough my path on alien ground, 
Still, O Lord of Hosts, in Thee 
Shall my trust unwavering be ; 
For the dwelling of Thy Throne 
Is where tempests are unknown ; 
And Thy sceptre and Thy sway 
All life's waves and storms obey. 
O'er the water-flood W^ho reigns 



Evermore a King remains.'* 



George Boole. 



A DEATH-BED SCENE. 

The life of the gnat is a wonderful poem. Though 
a true insect, it is at no time of its life confined 
within a chrysalis ; and it can, therefore, be watched 
more closely than a butterfly. It is hatched from 
an ^^g, which floats, in company with many more, 
in some quiet pool or water-barrel. It makes its 
escape head foremost, and plunges down into the 
water. Its breathing apparatus is connected, not 
with its mouth, but with a hollow bristle which 
projects from the posterior end of its body. When 
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it wants air it brings the tip of this bristle up to 
the surface. It is a queer little being at this period 
of its existence, blest with most exuberant animal 
spirits, which it gets rid of in all sorts of graceful 
but unaccountable evolutions. In fact, the whole 
of its ways remind one strangely of those of a 
healthy baby. By-and-by a change comes over 
the creature. Its breathing apparatus gets itself 
connected (I do not know how) with two bristles 
on the top of its head. When it wants air now, it 
comes to the surface of the water, head, instead of 
tail, uppermost. And it is henceforth a soberer 
creature, though still possessed of plenty of vital 
energy. After the lapse of another week or two, 
it will occasionally come to the surface sideways^ 
and appear to find some little difficulty in righting 
itself so as to get its bristles in contact with the 
atmosphere. This is always a warning of its ap- 
proaching end, though the grub may perhaps 
appear, for another hour or more, to be in tolerably 
good health. You may now observe that it floats 
for a good while together at the surface, as if it 
felt less need than usual of going down to look for 
food, or perhaps more constant need than usual of 
oxygen. Gradually it becomes evident that some 
kind of paralysis is creeping over all its powers. 
At last — quietly sometimes, sometimes with a sort 
of convulsive shiver — the poor little creature lays 
itself out at full length on the top of the water, 
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turns a dull, earthy-looking whitish colour, and — 
dies, I suppose. I don't know what other word to 
use. The first time, indeed, that I watched the 
process, I said to a child who was with me, " We 
shall not see this one change, I fear ; we must wait 
for another. Something has gone wrong with this 
one ; it seems to be dead." And, almost while I 
was speaking, a tiny suture, which had hitherto 
been invisible, opened just under the little bristles, 
and two antennae appeared. Slowly, without a 
struggle, almost without an effort, as if magnetized 
forth by an Invisible Hand, the winged thing 
emerged, then freed its delicate limbs from the 
shell which clung to them, stood poised for a 
minute or two upon the empty shell, and floated 
away into space. 

Well, what could I say to the awestruck child 
beside me, as she stood watching alternately the 
living creature above and the still perfect-looking 
corpse below? "It is sown in failure ; it is raised 
in new powers." 

Phrenologists say that the sutures of the human 
skull are situated just over the organ of Veneration. 
Compare that statement with the following passages 
from Darwin : — 

" A trailing palm in the Malay Archipelago climbs the 
loftiest trees by the aid of exquisitely constructed hooks 
clustered around the ends of the branches ; and this 
contrivance, no doubt, is of the highest service to the 
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plant ; but as we see nearly similar hooks on many trees 
which are not climbers, the hooks on the palm may have 
arisen from unknown laws of growth, and have been 
subsequently taken advantage of by the plant undergoing 
further modification and becoming a climber. The 
sutures in the skulls of young mammals have been 
advanced as a beautiful adaptation for aiding parturition, 
and no doubt they facilitate or may be indispensable for 
this act j but as sutures occur in the skulls of young birds 
and reptiles, which have only to escape from a broken 
^%%% we may infer that this structure has arisen from the 
laws of growth, and has been taken advantage of in the 
parturition of the higher species." 

"... How cautious we should be in concluding that 
the most different habits of life could not graduate into 
each other ! " 



SOWING IN TEARS. 

" They that sow in tears shall reap in joy." But 
then it has to be remembered also that " this year's 
harvest is next year's seed." The best part — not 
usually the largest part, but the best — of the harvest 
has to be sown again, in tears once more. The 
larger part is made of practical use, goes to feed 
us, or other people, or to starch our clothes perhaps. 
But the best grain must be used for seed. On this 
condition only — that the choicest part of the harvest 
is not all reserved for use, or enjoyment, or vanity, 
but buried out of our sight — can the wheat improve, 
or even avoid deteriorating. 
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At last the repeated experience of sowing in 
tears and reaping in joy begets a habit of faith ; 
v/e leave off thinking it necessary to weep when we 
see the corn disappear in the furrows ; we also 
learn not to think of what we have reaped as 
entirely a present possession to be immediately 
used as we please. 



SUCCESS OR FAILURE. 

"Whosoever shall fall on this stone shall be 
broken ; but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will 
grind him to powder." That is to say, if you either 
deliberately attack, or run up in the dark against, 
anything truly good, anything which should not 
have been attacked, you do yourself little harm as 
long as you do not succeed ; you will give yourself 
superficial injuries, but fatigue or the instinct of 
self-preservation will make you stop short some 
time or other. But if God allows you to succeed 
and pull the thing down on your head, woe betide 
you! 



A SEA OF glass. 



What was that "sea of glass mingled with fire" 
which St. John saw? The Everlasting Trutlis of 
Nature, perhaps, and the instinctive faiths of man, 
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fused into cohesion and transparency by a spark 
from the Shining Eyes of the Light. Yes ; but 
Science must grind Knowledge into a detritus of 
hard facts, and burn up Religion in her crucible till 
nothing is left but bitter ashes, before they can be 
made to fuse. 



WHAT IS ORDER? 

Having things right too often means having them 
in a condition in which they will no longer serve in 
the education of human spirits ; one's own educa- 
tion or that of one's children, etc. Often the fact that 
we have to get them right, the need there is for the 
process, constitutes their chief value. Food, ready 
digested, is poison. Things, relationships, business, 
family life, already right without need of our 
righting, are, in a sense, mental poison. The mother 
half digests food for her baby ; we still further 
digest even the milk for some invalids ; but in all 
cases the wise plan is to adjust the circumstances 
so that as much as the stomach can well do is left 
for it to do. Is that partly the reason why the 
moral world has been left " in disorder," as we 
call it: to give us the discipline of putting it to 
rights } 
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NEHUSHTAN. 

" He brake in pieces the brazen serpent that Moses 
had made ; for unto those days the children of Israel did 
burn incense to it; and he called it 'apiece of brass.' 
He trusted in the Lord God . . . for he clave to the Lord, 
and . . . kept His commandments, which the Lord 
commanded Moses." — 2 Kings xviil 4-6. 

Had we lived in those days, we should have been 
divided in opinion about this act of Hezekiah. 
The brazen serpent was sacramental ; it was 
originally an outward and visible sign of spiritual 
grace. To many it was so still, no doubt, in 
Hezckiah's days. Many a sad despondent man, 
too sick for conscious thought, too weary to listen 
to words, would no doubt come and kneel before 
this old familiar visible symbol of God*s protection ; 
and, kneeling there, find rest and peace, and even 
hope. The idle unthinking masses burned idle 
incense, as a matter of form ; and thought they 
thus earned and secured some favour from Heaven. 
But then, as now, there were, no doubt, many 
individuals for whom the sign was truly sacra- 
mental ; not mere machinery for earning God*s 
favour without change of heart, but a means 
whereby they received that favour in the change 
which its associations actually effected in their 
heart and mind ; and to whom the loss of it was 
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a real injury and spiritual privation. These latter, 
even more than the unthinking and superstitious, 
would have been disposed to cry out at Hezekiah's 
desecration. Yet the inspired writer, looking back 
with calm impartiality upon a reformation in 
which he had no personal share, pronounces that 
Hezekiah 's act was " right in the sight of the 
Lord," though, of course, in that of many really 
devout worshippers it must have seemed very 
wrong. 

Now, on what principle was this act " right in 
the sight of the Lord " ? And more particularly, 
how does it happen that this destruction and 
desecration of a thing which was sacred for Moses* 
sake, and one of the great witnesses or evidences of 
Moses' commission, is commended as an instance 
of how the king ** kept the commandments given 
by Moses " ? 

The main object of all Moses' institutions was, 
not to gratify the religious emotions of particular 
people, but to make a fairly God-fearing, honest 
family life possible for everybody. The brazen 
serpent in Hczekiah's time was, no doubt, a great 
boon to many religious people ; but for the masses 
it was bad on the whole ; bad, because it helped to 
make them fancy they were serving God when they 
were not. As long as they had it to burn incense 
before, they could fancy they had not forsaken the 
religion of Moses. " For, see," they would say. 
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** do we not burn incense before his work ? *' When 
they lost that, it would be more easy to make them 
ask themselves, "Are we doing anything that 
Moses bade us? or have we forgotten him entirely?" 

The breaking of the serpent, then, was an insult 
and jar to the religious emotions of pious people ; 
but, as it happened that it was needed for the 
religious life of the masses, the former consideration 
must give way to the latter. 

What ails our religious life now is that our 
religion itself is selfish. Listen to any discussion 
about Church matters, from the question of dis- 
endowment down to the question in what shape 
we shall arrange our Christmas decorations, and 
we shall find too often (not always, but very often) 
that all the arguments on both sides are vitiated 
by the same error. A little extra good done to 
people already religious is made of more con- 
sequence than the possibility of introducing the 
godless to any share in the spiritual benefits which 
we imagine ourselves to possess. I do not want 
now to attack anything, or advocate any measure, 
or discuss any question ; only to put religious dis- 
cussion in general on to its right footing. There 
is a suppressed, taken-for-granted, first premiss — a 
premiss so taken for granted that it is hardly ever 
stated, — which might be expressed thus : " My feel- 
ings, as a Protestant, or as a Churchman, or as a 
Dissenter — as a religious man somehow or other — 
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are of enormous importance." If we are intolerant 
we do not, if tolerant we do, acknowledge that they 
are no more to be regarded than the feelings of 
our religious-minded antagonists ; but we always 
make religious people's feelings a matter of great 
consequence. 

Whereas, in truth, we should rather reflect that, 
if we have any real feelings in the matter, anything 
which deserves to be called religious feeling about 
any symbol, and is not mere idle prejudice, we 
have already very much to be thankful for. If the 
Church as an institution, or the Sacrament, or the 
music and the flowers, are in reality any source of 
pure and true emotion to us ; if we are so near to 
God that tliey are able to cause us any properly 
religious emotion at all, then we are just those 
least to be considered in any Church matter. The 
question is not : How shall those who care so much 
for God that they are capable of being deeply 
pained by what seems to them irreverent, avoid 
any jar to their religious emotion .'* but : How shall 
we make the Church and its institutions a cause 
of any properly religious emotion or thought to the 
mass of people ? 

There is no occasion for any Pharisaic judgment 
as to what we or others, as individuals, feel. No 
man need decide whether his own feeling is mostly 
religious or mostly superstitious. What I want to 
point out is this ; The argument commonly used 

G 
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is, " My feeling is religious, therefore it is worthy of 
reverence." Whereas each man should rather say : 
" If, or in so far as, my feeling is superstitious, the 
indulgence of it is doing me harm, not good ; and 
if my feeling is indeed mainly true and pure, then 
I have so much to be thankful for already, that 
I ought to be willing to have my feelings jarred 
upon, if need be, for the purpose of rousing any 
religious life in those less favoured." 

As a rule, in ordinary times, the best way of 
accomplishing this is. by a tender reverence for 
all sacred symbolism ; our own, or those of other 
Churches ; by being slow to move, patient and 
gentle in discussion ; and avoiding sudden and 
startling changes. But there do come times when 
nothing can awaken the religious life of the people 
so well as taking whatever seemed to be, for its 
own sake, venerable, breaking this in pieces before 
the eyes of the worshippers, and calling it by some 
plain and contemptuous name ; when the best way 
of keeping the commandments of the founder of 
a religion is by demolishing the work of his hands. 

If any such change should be proposed in our 
own day, it would tend to calm our feeling and 
steady our action, if we would remember this. The 
fact that a Ceremony or Institution is sacred to me 
for the holiest causes, and arouses in me the purest 
emotions, does not in itself make the destruction of 
that Ceremony or Institution displeasing to God ; 
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on the contrary, it may. happen that the most 
acceptable sacrifice we can make to God is to 
sacrifice the purity of our religious feeh'ng and the 
sacredness of our religious associations, for the sake 
of making possible some sort of religious life to 
those who can share in neither. 



"THE OUTWARD AND VISIBLE SIGN/' 

Things become sacred when they have been used 
as signs of something which is sacred. By-and-by 
the outward sign becomes ** Fetich." The progress 
of superstition is twofold ; the process of erecting 
a sign into an idol involves two distinct steps. 

First, we attach a special sacredness to the 
special sign chosen, as if it were by nature and 
essentially more closely connected with the thing 
signified than other things are. The sign is 
specially sacred, of course ; the fact that human 
hearts have clustered round it and fastened their 
roots into it makes it so. But we grow to forget 
that other things are equally symbolic (all Nature 
being One), and therefore, by nature, equally 
sacred. We forget that the special sacredness of 
the particular symbol is human, derived, due to 
association. We fancy that the particular pheno- 
menon is more holy than others, by virtue of some- 
thing in its own nature, which is not in the nature 
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of other phenomena. In time we grow to care 
more for, think more of, the sign than the thing 
signified. 

The second mistake we make is worse still. We 
confuse between reverence for a person or thing 
and tenderness for our own feelings about the 
person or thing ; between the intensity of our 
reverence and the intensity of our selfish desire not 
to let our feeling of reverence be jarred upon. (It 
is like confusing between the degree of pain and 
the degree of desire to avoid pain.) The two are 
connected, of course, but are no true measure of 
each other. 

I have often observed that when once an outward 
sign has been made " Fetich," has been set up as 
an idol, the sacrifice which it is sure to exact is the 
sacrifice of that spiritual good of which it was a 
sign. 

Certain technical conventionalities of appearance 
have grown to have a value ; originally because 
they were signs of general cleanliness. There is 
nothing to which cleanliness (in any wide and true 
sense) is more sacrificed than to the keeping up of 
these appearances. People will not air their rooms 
lest they should look dirty ; they will not let the 
sun in to purify the air lest the carpets should fade ; 
because bright, unfaded carpets, etc., look fresh and 
clean ! 

The sacrament of the Eucharist means at least 
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this much : that Christ's Church is as wide as the 
need of food and drink. Therefore, and quite 
naturally, religious exclusiveness centred round the 
Eucharist, and made its stronghold there. 

Certain kinds of knowledge became valuable in 
former times, because, there being then no way of 
acquiring them except by reading a variety of 
books, or going through courses of study of a 
nature to expand the mind, the possession of them 
was supposed to prove a true liberal culture. 
Much of this knowledge has now been condensed 
into " Text-books ; " and the possession of it proves 
hardly anything. And culture, in any deep or 
true sense, is fast being sacrificed to the possession 
of these scraps of information. A parent will 
sometimes say, " I cannot let my daughter waste 
her time in going through such and such processes 
(which might be good for her mental training), 
because there are so many things nowadays which 
every lady must know, without which she is not 
considered educated, that she must get them up in 
the readiest way." Then the very existence of the 
" royal-road-to-learning " methods makes " know- 
ledge" easier to get, and therefore increases the 
quantity which " every lady must know ; " and so 
the mischief increases from generation to generation. 
True culture, the harmonious development of body, 
mind, and heart, is being more and more sacrificed 
to a desire for the mere signs of education. 
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INVISIBLE. 

There is no less sugar in a tumbler of water after 
it has melted and become invisible, than when it 
was all in streaks and making the water muddy. 



SUCHE TREU, SO KINDEST DU. 

We are told that the progress of Science threatens 
destruction to Art. Is this so ? Adelaide Procter, 
who apparently knew nothing of the Science of 
Music, wrote a pretty poem about a Lost Chord, 
which a melancholy Organist struck once, accident- 
ally, and spent the rest of his life in a vain attempt 
to recover. Any one possessing a little knowledge 
of Harmony, and a little of the kind of resolute 
patience which is given by a scientific training, 
could recover any conceivable Lost Chord. Would 
Art be much the worse for having the Chord 
instead of the Poem } We cannot answer that 
question ; nor, indeed, need we ask it ; for God has 
given us both ; the Chord by means of Science ; 
the Poem through the sadness caused by temporary 
ignorance and delay. 
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"A GULF FIXED. 

In almost all forms of serious literature, and espe- 
cially in that which is called religious, we hear of 
gulfs, or impassable dividing lines. In the words 
of Jesus, we hear of only one such gulf. On one 
side of it there stands a careless, selfish, luxurious 
man who thinks of no one but himself as long as 
all goes well with his comfort ; who, as soon as 
God gives him his share of evil things, betakes 
himself to prayer in the hope of immediate release ; 
and, when he finds that that is unattainable, forth- 
with craves for the luxury of " doing good " and the 
occupation of directing the action of his betters. 
On the other side is an old sage, who knows, by 
the experience of his own life, the value of endurance 
and trial ; knows it so well, indeed, that he receives 
a beggar, at death, into his bosom, apparently 
without question as to his qualifications, knowing 
that when he has once shuffled off the actual 
physical brain which may have been injured by the 
accidents of his earth-life, he, the man himself, 
must be worth having as a friend, by sheer force 
of the fact of having gone through much. The 
patriarch is perfectly aware that what ails Dives is 
too much ease ; and tells him so. Yet his logic 
would only half convince himself, he would be half 
tempted to give way, but that God has, besides 
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teaching abstract wisdom to those who will learn, 
enforced the lesson by fixing a great gulf between 
impatient men and the too hasty gratification of 
their selfish desires, between kind-hearted men and 
the premature indulgence of their tenderness. 

Does not this suggest that the only gulf recog- 
nized by Jesus is that re-al, not eternal or actual, 
gulf which we call Time ? Between any desire and 
its satisfaction there is, perhaps, no other gulf than 
that. 

Dives wished to serve his brethren ; he must 
wait, with a gulf between, till that unsatisfied wish 
becomes heart-hunger ; for the longing of the heart 
is often as great a stimulus tQ the moral faculties 
of men as physical hunger is to the intellectual 
faculties of beasts. 

And so it may be also on a higher plane. Man 
wishes to believe that God is good ; but Science 
makes him doubt it. Blessed are, not they who 
have hastily snatched at satisfactions of any kind 
before they are given in God's appointed way, 
but they who have hungered and thirsted after 
a Righteousness which they could not find, and 
dared not pretend to have found ; for they shall at 
last be filled. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE QUALITY OF MERCY. 



( 91 ) 



THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE. 

" * Eleison,* O Eleison, Kyrie ! ' 
Soft, mournful, pleading, seemed the notes to be. 

* Eleison Christe ; we are vile, weak, dull ; 
But Thou art strong, but Thou art pitiful ! ' 
Then, as the Host was raised, with deaf ning sound 
Rang fretted roof and pillared arches round, 
And, to the sense overborne with awe and wonder, 
Seemed as if shaken by a storm of thunder. 

* Gloria in excelsis, Gloria ! 

Hear Thou Thy Church its adoration pay ; 
And, as the heavenly choir proclaimed Thy birth 
With " Glory in the Highest ; Peace on earth," 
So be Thou still on earth, in Heaven adored, 
For only Thou art Holy, Thou the Lord' 



ti 



These words they sang in Constance, on the day 
When Huss of Prague was called by fire away. 
Lo in the church were gathered old and young ; 
And solemn prayers were said and Mass was sung. 
But he, without, stood excommunicate. 
Bereft of human trust, and desolate ; 



• (< 



Mercy, O Lord, mercy ! " 
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And felt his chain, and knew himself betrayed — 
Knew it unmoved, nor idle comment made ; 
Armed in the strength which outward ill controls, 
Th' impregnable defence of steadfast souls. 
« * « * * 

Then, by the pyre on which his books were piled 
Blazing, he passed to his own pyre, and smiled. 

* * ♦ * * 
Then from the agony and final strife 

Of the dissolving flesh and parting life, 
Above the war of the dread element 
A supplication and a song were sent ; 
The burden of an ancient hymn they bore : 

* Oh, take me to Thy rest for evermore.* 

" He who the terrors of that scene of blood 
Thus in the might of conscious truth withstood, 
Was one whose frame long vigils had made weak. 
And toil of thought was in his faded cheek ; 
His limbs had worn a felon's weight of chains ; 
Fever had dried the current of his veins ; 
Yet still the noble courage of his heart 
Overbore the weakness of its mortal part ; 
And he was strong, and built a name sublime, 
Above the ruins and the dust of time." 

George Boole. 



A LADY OF WONDROUS VIRTUES.* 

Some passages in the letters of James Hinton, to 
the effect that the sacrifice of human lives to self- 

* In the University Magazine of i88o this article appeared under 
the title, " The Quality of Mercy." 
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righteous prejudices, or to imaginary ideas of duty 
to one's family, may be essentially as cruel as 
sacrificing them to what are called evil passions or 
vicious pleasures, have suggested to me a parallel 
between Shylock and Portia. 

It will, of course, seem to many a matter of 
doubt whether Shakspere had any such parallel in 
his mind. But the point to which I have to call 
attention is that a certain correspondence does, at 
least in part, exist ; whether this idea is essentially 
a modern one, or whether it had occurred to 
Shakspere's mind, is a question on which I do not 
wish to enter. 

It is often said that commentators find lessons in 
old writers which would have greatly surprised the 
writers themselves. But this must necessarily be 
the case when we are commenting on the works of 
any author who is rather an artist than a didactic 
teacher. 

The highest mission of a moralist is rather to 
show the inadequacy and imperfection of the ideal 
of rightness accepted by his age and country than 
to declaim against acknowledged vices and foibles. 
And the former object is often better accomplished 
by giving a purely artistic representation of that 
ideal than by any direct attempt at inculcating 
moral truths. What is the meaning of the word 
" inspiration " as applied to works of art, if the 
poet can never teach truths of which he is himself 
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unconscious ? If Shakspere can make us see a fact, 
we have, I think, a right to examine it, even if we 
are not able to ascertain that he himself saw it. 
An artist (Shakspere or some one before him) 
found somewhere the two stories of the pound of 
flesh and of the caskets ; whether it was mere 
artistic inspiration which induced him to put them 
side by side, or whether he was conscious of any- 
definite moral purpose in their juxtaposition, we 
need not attempt to decide. Let us simply look 
at Shylock and Portia as if they were living persons 
— children of Shakspere, owing to him their 
existence, their vitality, their form, but in whom 
strangers can, perhaps, discover characteristics, 
likenesses, differences, which their own father may 
never have consciously observed. 

In the character of Portia, Shakspere has painted 
a wonderful picture of a certain popular type of 
goodness ; she is a pious, dutiful, well-educated 
young woman, intelligent, graceful, and gracious. 
He suggests no imperfections in her, he leaves her 
to make her own impression on his readers ; she is 
allowed to affect us now as she would have affected 
her circle of friends. Every one likes Portia ; we 
are evidently meant to like her. Any parent to 
whom had been given such a daughter would feel 
proud and thankful. If she is rather freer in her 
language than well-brought-up girls of our own 
day, we make allowances for her, because such 
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licence was in fashion in her time. Our impression 
of her personally is extremely pleasant ; yet, when 
we come to analyse her deeds and motives, we see 
that it would be possible to represent her, on one 
side of her character, as a very fiend. Beside her 
stands an ugly reflection of herself, in which we 
can see what she might look like to the angels. 
No caricature of her ; but a sort of grim and ghastly 
likeness of her, with, as it were, her outer skin off. 
Shylock has much of Portia's virtue, but without 
her graces ; and the crime which she prevents him 
from committing seems like a sort of fantastic 
shadow projected by the crime committed by her 
father and herself. 

But he is a Jew ; one of a persecuted and 
abhorred race ; lacking, therefore, in that superficial 
kindliness — ^that amiable unconsciousness of ill will 
against anybody in particular — which is so easy 
and cheap to those accustomed from infancy to 
be happy and admired, so impossible to those 
who have been perpetually stung by a sense of 
injustice; and which, where it exists, is not in- 
compatible with much selfishness and lack of true 
sympathy. 

And not only has the general course of Shylock's 
life been such as to bring his worst qualities to the 
surface, but the circumstances in which we see him 
are such as to exhibit them at their worst. He is, 
during the action of the play, shown almost entirely 
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in intercourse with his enemies ; Portia is, through- 
out, surrounded by her servants and friends. 

And, lastly, we are made to look at Shylock 
from Portia's point of view ; we are allowed to see 
Portia from her own ; we hear all that Portia has 
to say about Shylock ; we are not told what Shylock 
thinks of her, — probably he knew nothing of her 
history. 

The essential characteristic of Jews, as such, the 
virtue on which narrow-minded Jews mainly pride 
themselves, is their reverence for their national 
traditions, for the laws and customs handed down 
from their ancestors, for those laws especially which 
separate them from other nations. A good Jew 
sacrifices himself to keep intact these traditions ; if 
he cannot do this without sacrificing others as well 
as himself, the motive is held to exonerate him 
from blame. We Gentiles see only the evil side of 
such a sacrifice of the living in reverence for a far- 
off past ; we call it " superstition " and ** barbarism." 
In Portia what is essentially the same feeling takes 
the shape, to us more attractive, of unreasoning 
and measureless devotion on the part of a daughter 
to the mere will of her father. Portia is quite sure 
that it is right for her to cultivate the religion of 
family at the cost of her own inclinations ; if other 
people suffer also for her obedience, she is not to 
blame. 

Shylock's national feeling, his reverence for the 
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traditions according to which Jews were bound not 
to be too familiar with Gentiles, is only once ex- 
pressed in words ; but it is evidently the key-note 
of his whole life. His detestation of Antonio, 
though complicated and intensified by personal 
considerations, is to a large extent an outcome of 
his patriotism. Antonio, it is true, had injured 
Shylock*s trade ; but if a brother Jew had done so, 
Shylock would not have wanted to cut his heart 
out ; revenge and greed would have been kept in 
check by conscience. But Antonio had not only 
injured him personally, he had insulted him as a 
Jew. In the person of Shylock he had insulted 
the Hebrew nation. 

One property of superstition, as distinguished 
from true human religion, is that, by localizing and 
restricting the action of the moral sense, it leaves 
the passions to act unbalanced in certain directions 
The effect of Shylock's exaggerated nationality 
was that he felt it quite a virtuous deed to treat a 
Gentile enemy as his worst self would, perhaps, 
have been disposed to treat any enemy. 

We notice the same tendency in Portia. The 
natural vanity which tempts a woman to let men 
for whom she does not care make reckless sacri- 
fices for her sake, exists to some extent in nearly 
all girls; but under ordinary circumstances it is 
kept in check, in all but the worst, by pity and 
compunction. In Portia's case the father's com- 

II 
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mand neutralizes the pity and the sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

So, perhaps, with the father ; he has an ex- 
aggerated idea of the duty which he supposes laid 
on him to protect his daughter from all possibility 
of being a prey to mercenary speculators ; and this 
prevents his feeling constrained, as he otherwise 
would, to ask himself at what probable cost he is 
indulging in the pleasure of thinking that, after his 
death, men whom he never saw will be made aware 
of, and forced to submit to, his eccentric com- 
mands. 

Portia is so absorbed in the mere question of 
obedience to her father, that she does not seem to 
see that anything but disobedience can be wrong. 
It may seem absurd to regard her rejected suitors 
(that fiery Prince of Morocco especially) as feeling 
bound by a vow never to marry. But how recklessly 
have promises never to marry been imposed, almost 
within the recollection of persons now living, as a 
serious business transaction, and from motives of 
family interest! That men have thought them- 
selves bound to keep such promises is also a fact. 
In what manner they are kept, and with what 
results, we need not inquire. 

Portia saves herself the pain which thinking 
seriously might have cost her ; she has evidently 
never considered the matter at all. She has 
counted the cost — to herself — of obedience ; a 
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something which is half heroism to face an evil 
fate, half faith that, in some mysterious manner 
her heroism will be rewarded by escaping that fate, 
sustains her through her own share of the trial. If 
she had ever attempted to realize the consequences 
of her virtue to other people, she would either have 
disobeyed her father, or, more likely, have escaped 
by suicide the responsibility of needing to disobey. 
But she lacks what has been called " that power of 
imagination which forms so large a part of the 
divine charity ; " and as long as she is conforming to 
the law — the special law which she thinks binding 
on herself — she feels that all is right. If her lovers 
choose voluntarily to make rash vows, they, not 
she, are responsible for the consequences. 

Shylock also keeps strictly to the letter of the 
law, even of the Gentile law ; and very surprised 
he seems to be to find that good Christians do i?ot 
consider that amount of virtue all that could be 
required of him. Antonio voluntarily promised a 
pound of flesh ; it does not occur to Sh}'lock that 
any one has a right to require at his hands the 
blood which may have to flow in the cutting of it. 
Surely the author, whoever he was, to whom it 
first occurred to present in sharp contrast the exact 
pound of flesh, which could be bargained for and 
weighed, and to which the man had, by the con- 
fession of the judge, an indisputable right — and the 
hot life-blood, to which no one had any claim, 
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which would flow incidentally, of which no account 
had been taken, which no one could measure, and 
which nothing could staunch, must have been one 
of the sublimest artists of all time. 

Besides being hardened by superstitious reverence 
for some special form of duty, Shylock is perhaps, 
like Portia, still further deadened by reaction after 
an effort of self-sacrifice. For it needed an effort 
for a man like him to break through his habits so 
far as to lend money to a Gentile, with no hope 
of interest, without security even for the principal, 
and with the doubt, which must have been all 
along on his mind, whether, in any case, the Gentile 
authorities would let him have his pound of flesh. 
And we much mistake the Jews if we think that 
their love of accumulating money is only the same 
thing as the mere sordid avarice of a Gentile miser. 
To the Jews of old time, forbidden as they were 
to purchase land, or to distinguish themselves in 
political life, the accumulation of wealth was the 
only road to power or distinction ; and money thus 
came to have for them, as it indeed still has for 
some foreign Jews, a sort of emotional value, such 
as has for the aristocrat his ancestral estate. This 
subject is too wide a one to enter upon here ; but 
it may be suggested that, if we could truly realize 
what money had become to the Jews, and what 
associations it had for them, we should feel that 
Shylock's " Oh ! my ducats, oh ! my daughter/' 
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which, as reported by Salanio, seems so grotesque 
a medley, was as truly human and pathetic as 
would be the lament of an officer in an army of 
patriots, whose child, in deserting him, had carried 
over to the camp of the oppressors, along with a 
store of ammunition, the standard of his regiment 
and the sword handed down to him from his 
ancestors. 

But, though money was thus dear and sacred in 
Shylock's ^y^ he is willing to sacrifice it for the 
smallest chance of destroying the man whom he 
hates, and who hates " our sacred nation." Charm- 
ing gentleman as Antonio seems to his Gentile 
friends, there were many reasons why a Jew of his 
city should, when attacking him, have much of the 
same feeling as David when he went forth alone to 
fight the giant ; and we may be sure that when the 
agent of Bellario pronounced at first in Shylock's 
favour, he sent up a silent thanksgiving to the God 
of his fathers for delivering into his hands the 
enemy of his race. Need we doubt that, in that 
moment of triumph, Shylock was as nalfvely un- 
conscious of any reason for being morally dis- 
satisfied with himself as ever Portia was in her 
life ? 

On this narrow self-righteousness Portia looks, 
and leads us to look, from the point of view of 
a true and divine humanity. It is easy for her 
to do so. Everything tends, just at the time of 
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the trial, to put her into a generous frame of mind. 
She is happy in her love; she has an opportunity 
of earning the gratitude of her husband and his 
friends ; and, as far as the trial itself is concerned, 
she feels herself, beforehand, to be completely 
master of the situation. Her religious, faith, such 
as it is, has been, so far, justified by the course of 
events. Moreover, she can think of Shylock — and, 
what is even more to the purpose, she knows that 
all around her think of him — as an inferior being, 
a poor, untaught miscreant, who has everything to 
gain by being made in any respect more like 
herself. Her little sermon is evidently the ex- 
pression of the genuine feeling of the moment ; and 
it is so beautiful and true in itself that we forget 
almost as completely as she did, how impertinent 
is any attempt on the part of a young girl to give 
religious instruction to a man old enough, even in 
years, to be her father, older in suffering and ex- 
perience than she will probably ever be in her life. 
" Mercy droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven." 
" We do pray for mercy, and that same prayer doth 
teach us all to render the deeds of mercy," sweetly 
remarks this amiable young lady, who had cut the 
heart out of more than one man, making flippant 
jests about them with her maid the while. They 
were guilty of the crime, not of hating her nation, 
but of liking her better than she liked them ; and, 
provided her own father's commands are obeyed, 
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she can leave them, — ^bleeding morally, — without 
remorse. 

Mercy! A girl of Portia's type would have 
offered human sacrifices with the greatest cheerful- 
ness if she had been brought up where Moloch- 
worship was in fashion ; and we, if we had lived in 
the same age and country, should have felt no 
more horror of her for doing so than we do of any 
woman of our own day, who is content with 
accurately performing whatever duties happen to 
have been brought under her notice by the persons 
who have had charge of her in childhood, and does 
not think it necessary to ask herself unpleasant 
questions about the cost to others at which her 
"blameless" existence is being carried on. 

The careless spoiled-children of fortune do some- 
times succeed in inducing bitter eager outcasts from 
superficial pleasantness and grace to adopt their 
own fluent phraseology and the outside customs of 
their own decorous and seemingly Christian life. 
They little guess how much of the willingness to 
consent to the change may be due to a perception 
that such apparent concession is likely to turn 
out in the end a better means than continuous 
antagonism of "wresting Christ's Name from the 
devil's crew."* 

Note. — Since the above was written, Mr. Irving has made 
Shylock a living person to thousands. We may be grateful to the 

* Browning, " Holy- Cross Day." 
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great actor for bringing out with such vividness Shylock*s patient 
submission to everything which he understands to be law, and the 
absence in him of anything like miserliness or greed. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of the paper at a 
literary society, it was treated as an attack on Portia. But it cannot 
have been intended as an attack upon the popular heroine, seeing 
that what is said of her is true of a very large proportion of persons 
in every class. If it appear severe on anything, it is not on Portia, 
but on a state of society in which a woman whose moral qualities 
are but of average order, and who is exceptional only in intelligence 
and grace, can find herself raised to the rank of an ideal of woman- 
hood. But, in reality, I had no thought of attacking anybody, even 
society at large ; the sole object being to suggest a meaning for the 
grotesque old tale of the pound of flesh, which Shakspere, and per- 
haps more than one writer before him, connected with the story of 
the caskets. 

I cannot refuse myself the pleasure of recording a comment made 
by a friend on the ** Lady of Wondrous Virtues." She agreed in 
the main in my idea of the character, but objected that I had treated 
it statically, not dynamically ; I had failed to perceive that Portia's 
new-born love was a turning-point, that she had been stirred to a 
new impulse of generosity. While thankfully acknowledging the 
helpful wisdom of the criticism on myself, I cannot but add that it 
suggests to me. one terrible thought, which my friend's own great 
charity caused her to overlook : Bassanio was not the sort of man to 
aid in rendering Portia's conversion permanent. She would pro- 
bably settle down, after her outbreak of enthusiastic "mercy," to a 
life of "dual selfishness ; " and, in that case, her last state would be 
more hopeless than the first. I should look forward to the results 
of even Shylock's conversion as containing more promising elements 
than Portia's ; for he was at least capable of being in grim earnest. 
We know, too, that " Le Bon Dieu est toujours du c6t^ des 
persecutes ; " and Shylock had been faithful to his persecuted 
brethren, and to as much as he understood of his own religion, at 
considerable cost to himself. Blessed are, not those who know the 
right forms of words to use about righteousness, but they who are 
persecuted for the sake of such righteousness as they do know ; for 
to them comes the Kingdom of Heaven. 

This hopeful feeling about Shylock was suggested to me by two 
persons, neither of whom had the least pretension to be literary 
critics. An old German Jewess, whom I visited in a hospital in 
Ireland, told me that she was ill used by the nurses and patients on 
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account of her religion. She added, " My child, there is a Messiah. 
Whether He has already appeared, or whether He is still to come, 
we know not ; but one thing I know : all men who treat each other 
as brothers are His." When I took leave of this dear friend, who 
for many months had prayed for me, given me wise advice for this 
world and the next, consoled me in sorrow, and encouraged me to 
keep up faith in a Messiah while all my Gentile teachers were so 
acting as to induce me to think this faith a delusion and an e\'il, I 
spoke of the hope of meeting her hereafter. She said sorrowfully, 
" In the future life we go with our own people, not with strangers," 
Wonderfiillc^c of superstition ! For this life I was her "child," 
for the next a "stranger." And yet we were both to trust in the 
same Messiah ! 

Some years afterwards a little girl in Mr. Maurice's Industrial 
School (the Girls* Home) told me, as a joke, that the Jews pray 
still for the Messiah to come ; ** blinded, ignorant creatures, praying 
for Him to come, and not knowing He's come long ago." Another 
child looked up puzzled, and said, ** But, ma'am, I don't understand. 
Aren't we told to ask and we shall have ? Well, if a lot of people 
shut themselves up every Saturday to pray for the Messiah to come 
to them, — please, ma'am, ain't He bound to come ? " 



CHAPTER VII. 

INFIDELITY. 
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"TO WHOM SHALL WE GO?" 

" Whither, whither shall I flee 
Far from look and thought of Thee ? 
By what spell persuade my heart 
From its baffled love to part ? 

" Like the dove that, round the ark 
O'er those waters lone and dark 
Urging far her weary race. 
Flew, but found no resting-place ; 

"So to Thee my heart, in vain 
Driven abroad, returns again. 
Spite of scorn and broken vow. 
All without is cheerless now. 

" Yet perchance, as sages say, 
Time may bring a brighter day, 
Years may dim love's fairest wreath, 
Absence do the work of death. 

" Vain, 'tis vain ! The heart, bereaved 
Of all its fondest hopes conceived, 
"Where a stamp like Thine is set. 
Pines or breaks, can ne'er forget." 

Note. — ^This poem was taught me in my childhood by my father, 
Thomas Everest, who told me that it was given to his family in his 
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youth by a friend who was an astronomer. Whether it was meant 
for a love-song or a h5niin, I never knew. I have never met with it 
in print ; and it seems too beautiful to be lost. If I knew who 
is the present proprietor of the verses, I would ask his permission 
to quote them ; as I do not, I can only apologize for the omission ; 
I should be grateful to any one who could tell me the name of 
my unknown benefactor. 



A RENEGADE.* 

" One half the world does not know how the other 
half lives," says the proverb. And it is at least 
equally true that half the world does not know why 
the other half sins. The thought-life of the world 
in which you will have to live is in a wildly chaotic 
condition ; this even you have begun to find out, 
as you prove by the questions which you sometimes 
ask me. Some people would say that I ought to 
discourage such questions. But it seems to me wiser 
to try to teach you, while you are under the shelter 
of your homes and college, a little about the 
difficulties through which, and the principles by 
which, you will have to guide yourselves when you 
are exposed to the brunt of the storm 

I have, sometimes, when conversing with the 
more earnest members of that section of the 
scientific world which is popularly designated as 
infidels, or Pantheists, endeavoured to convince 
them that, all theological theories apart, they, as 

* Lecture to some College pupils on the " Vie de J&us." 
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individuals, were not doing what appeared to me 
to be their plain duty to the society in which it 
had pleased their Maker to place them. I have 
represented to them that they could have no proof 
of Christ not being an Incarnation of the Deity ; 
that they had no right to break the unity of the 
Church, by withdrawing from Communion on 
account of any mere vague and negative difficulty ; 
that if they would throw themselves heartily into 
the National Church, and assert their right to teach 
there, as their contribution to the general intellectual 
funds of the Church, those things which they 
actually know, or about which they feel themselves 
to be more qualified to speak than any mere 
theologians possibly can be, they would find that 
the Church would practically impose on them 
no other restraint than that they should not talk 
before young and ignorant persons of things which 
they do not, after all, even profess to understand ; 
and that, if they would only submit themselves to 
this very mild and reasonable discipline, they would 
find their reward in the increased knowledge which 
would be sent to them through the Church, and 
possibly also in increased opportunities of usefulness. 
The answer which I have received has commonly 
been, in substance, this. " If Christian ministers 
would be content to speak to us of God as one 
child may to another of their common Father, we 
would sacrifice anything for the sake of union. 
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But as long as they insist on putting between us 
and the Author of Science the words of a book ; as 
long as they get up dogmas and discussions about 
the nature, the conditions, the duration, and even 
the very existence, of a relationship, our perception 
of which is clearer than of any outward fact what- 
ever, and which we feel to be almost too sacred 
to be even alluded to at all, — so long we have no 
choice but to regard the Church as a mischievous 
institution. We have no right to try to understand 
her doctrines ; we must resist all temptations to be 
drawn into any concessions to her, or we shall be 
guilty of faithlessness to the Unseen, Who (or 
Which) has called us out and taught us. We know 
our ignorance, and our need of help from our 
brethren ; but it has been the appointed trial of the 
people of God in all ages to have to live alone, and 
be persecuted by the multitude." 

Well, " the wind bloweth where it listeth," says 
Some One, Whom we, within the pale of Christianity, 
suppose to have understood the laws of nature, at 
a time when men in general were still more 
ignorant of them than we are now, and Whose 
words we . are accustomed to accept as oracles. 
** The wind bloweth where it listeth." And, as a 
matter of fact, it listeth, very often, to blow round 
and round, in all directions at once, so that "we 
cannot tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth." 
Accordingly, although we may feel quite convinced 
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that it IS the wind, and nothing else, which is 
causing our own movement, that does not, in itself, 
give us any right to deny that the same wind may 
be carrying somebody else in a very different 
direction ; or to dogmatize about the precise point 
of the compass towards which the whole storm is 
advancing. The only way, therefore, to make sure 
of avoiding being blown off into isolation ourselves, 
and of helping instead of hindering the cause of 
progress, is to battle through the storm, and get 
as near as we can to the calm centre of progress. 
How are we to learn whereabouts this calm centre 
is ? We must look out for the man who is rushing 
in the direction most opposite to our own, zuhat- 
ever that may be ; the centre of progress lies in 
the road which leads to him. Not in the direc- 
tion in which he is going, but in the straight line 
towards himself. The path from us to the still 
centre is neither his path nor our own, but the 
line, at right angles to both, which joins him and 
ourselves. 

Acting upon the hint thus thrown out for us by 
Him whom we call the " Lord of Nature," let us 
endeavour to find our way to meet that strange 
man, Ernest R^nan, who has lately * seemed to be 
going in what seems to us so entirely the wrong 
direction ; and who has nevertheless given not a 
few proofs of having felt the breath of the Spirit 

• 1866. 

I 
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It is said that, when he was still a young man, the 
oldest doctors of the Sorbonne used to speak of 
him with respect. The first thing which strikes us 
when examining R^nan's two most characteristic 
works, the " Etudes d'Histoire Religieuse," and 
the " Essais de Morale et de Critique," is the 
total absence of that tone of virtuous indignation 
which so many men of his way of thinking assume 
when speaking of their opponents. He has 
pondered over the words of Christ, till they have 
inspired him with a charity which seems boundless, 
and a patience which has proved almost inex- 
haustible. Would only that he could have learned 
from the life of Christ a more generous confidence 
in the possibilities of human nature ! Nothing is 
more instructive than to watch the contrast between 
his instinctive and passionate faith in God, and his 
deep-rooted distrust of humanity. I say deep- 
rooted^ advisedly. This distrust is not conspicuous 
on the surface of his writings. He knows full well 
that it is there, and that it is always tending to 
take possession of the soil ; and he is always on 
the watch lest it should grow up and overshadow 
his soul. 

R^nan has learned from practical experience that 
a certain class of minds are so created as to be 
scarcely capable of coming to the knowledge of 
God, and quite incapable of coming to any deep 
trust in, or love for, God, along any other path 
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than that of scientific culture. Another and larger 
class of minds (many of them, Renan is sure, 
among the highest and purest in the world, but 
very differently constituted) feel the nearer to God 
for thinking of Him as Incarnate in a human shape, 
and as revealing Himself by means of miracles. 
(Such persons commonly find it difficult to realize 
or appropriate to themselves any promise of Divine 
forgiveness except such as is made to them through 
some form of Atonement. But this last is my 
remark, not R^nan's.) With the latter class of 
persons R^nan professes to have nothing whatever 
to do. He knows very little about them ; he con- 
fesses that he is not qualified to enter into their 
difficulties ; he does not understand exactly what 
they need in the way of spiritual sustenance, or 
why they should need it ; and has neither leisure 
nor opportunity for investigating the matter. He 
is sure that a God of perfect wisdom and goodness 
made both them and himself, and that both he 
and they must have their appointed work to do on 
earth. His work is to comfort and help people of 
his own kind, whose needs he knows, and whose 
difficulties he understands. He believes the barrier 
between himself and the Christian world to be im- 
passable. He accepts it as "une loi fat ale de Tdtat 
que nous traversons," that Christians should mis- 
understand and insult him. He does not resent 
their enmity ; far from it He loves them the 
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better for the religious earnestness which inspires 
it. He believes that in the Eternal world the 
persecuted will thank the persecutors for having 
educated them, through suffering, to a higher ex- 
cellence. But he is quite resolved that on this earth 
he will notice no criticism that may be addressed 
to him, he will answer no calumnies which may be 
set afloat against him by theologians. He thinks 
that no scientific philosopher can even try to come 
to an understanding with religious people with- 
out moral injury ; as witness the greatest Philo- 
sopher of all. Who, because He made the attempt, 
found himself entangled in an unholy trick of 
pretending to be possessed of supernatural power. 
This parti'pris of denying all exceptional seeming 
powers ; all " Singular Solutions " (so to speak) of 
such problems as those of mesmerism and clairvoy- 
ance, has cut Rdnan off from the possibility of 
exploring a wonder-world which has been of late 
years opened up to students. 

It does not occur to him that any outward circum- 
stance could affect the relationship between him- 
self and his God. Whether, for instance, Lazarus 
was really dead when he was put into the cave, or 
whether he only pretended to be so, whether he 
was comatose, or whether the whole story is a 
myth, is to him a question of purely historical 
interest. No answer that could be given to it 
could alter the two facts : that History reveals a 
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moral order in the world ; and that he, Rdnan, has 
lived, for years, safe under the guidance of that 
great Friend, for Whose service he exists ; for 
Whose truth he has accepted a loneliness more 
bitter, one would fancy, than any death ; at Whose 
bidding he would be quite willing to accept anni- 
hilation ; but Who, as he in his innermost heart 
half-shyly feels, cares too much for him ever to let 
him be annihilated. 

There seems to be a great objection in the minds 
of many Christians, to the habit of a certain class 
of philosophers, of speaking of Christ simply as a 
Teacher and Example, and ignoring altogether the 
question of miracles, and the idea of any atoning 
virtue in His death. Why they should object to it 
I cannot conceive. All views of such a subject 
must be partial and incomplete ; why should not 
one man's view be as good as any other man's ? 

Do not the most orthodox Christians tell us 
that every one should go to Christ now iox just 
w/iat he feels t/ie need ofy as he would have done 
had he lived with Him in Jerusalem ? If our Lord 
were to appear to-morrow in the streets of Paris, 
I do not think Mons. Renan would ask Him to 
raise the dead. He would like, no doubt, to have 
some of his friends back on earth ; but I do not 
think it would ever occur to him to ask to have a 
miracle performed. Nature's way (which is God's 
way) out of troubles, is the right and normal and 
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wholesome way ; — that one idea is the key-note of 
R^nan's mind. And God's way, so far as he has 
observed, is to let dead bodies lie quietly in their 
graves. I believe such a man as he is hardly 
capable of ivishing that they should do otherwise. 
His sister, to whom he dedicates his "Vie de 
Jesus," is in " the bosom of God." She got there, 
quite naturally, Mons. R^nan seems to suppose, in 
the ordinary course of events. Where else should 
she be } All people who have been privileged to 
labour and suffer and struggle for the truth's 
sake, bear within their hearts a witness that their 
home is there. Mons. R6nan does not think any 
other witness would be worth having. But it is 
quite certain that if our Lord appeared in Paris, 
Mons. Rdnan would ask Him to raise Science. 
And he has gone to Christ, to His teaching, to His 
example, for help in raising Science. Had he not 
a right } Orthodox Christians go to Christ to 
make their peace with God. Mons. R^nan does 
not want to make peace with God ; he feels that 
God had already made peace with him, when He 
commissioned him to teach and suffer for His 
Scientific truth. " An all-righteous Being could not 
have made peace with sinners without some Atone- 
ment," we say. Very good. But does it follow 
that Mons. Renan need necessarily be aware of 
the fact } We may wish that he were aware of it. 
But he cannot know it till it pleases God to reveal 
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it to him. And in the mean time he knows a great 
many things that we do not know. Some people 
breathe and thrive and are very healthy and useful 
members of society, who never we:e made aware of 
the existence of such a thing as oxygen. They 
never speculated about how or why they breathe. 
They do breathe ; and that is all about it. Just 
so, Mons. R^nan never speculated about how he 
came to be at peace with God. He knows the fact 
well enough. He could not be the man he is if he 
did not know it. And he knows, besides, that his 
scientific insight into history, and the courage 
which has been given him to witness for the truth, 
are a sacrament and seal of the love of God to him. 
But though Mons. R^nan knows quite as much as 
he desires to know, or feels entitled to ask, about 
his relations to God, he must, one would think, 
have been often sorely perplexed about his relations 
with men. He wants exceedingly to know how 
God wills that a philosopher should live in this con- 
fused world. He has gone to Christ, " the greatest 
of philosophers ; " and Christ has taught him. 
Have you any objection ? 

My quarrel with Mons. R^nan is not that he 
has stuck too close to the text he has chosen, 
about Christ being " a great Philosopher and 
Teacher," but that he has not stuck close enough 
to it. But more of this presently. One remark, 
however, I may make en passant; I cannot 
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believe that any man ever adhered too closely to 
the text he has chosen. In fact, I cannot believe 
that any earnest man ever chose a text for himself 
at all. It seems to me that, when an earnest man 
makes a mistake, he does so for want of adhering 
closely enough to the text which has been chosen 
for him. 

It would be almost amusing, if it were not so 
touching, to watch Mons. R^nan's own mode of 
dealing with that class of students, who, while 
seriously desirous of discovering the truth and 
doing the right, are yet unable to perceive that all 
the truth, and right, and love, and beauty which 
surrounds them are One, and that One a living 
personal Deity. Mons. R^nan approaches such 
persons very cautiously ; as a kind and skilful 
physician might a patient suffering from some 
unknown and incomprehensible disease. He does 
not quite know what to say to them ; and he seems 
determined at least to say rather too little than too 
much. They must be wanting, he rather thinks, in 
one of the most essential characteristics of humanity. 
One only piece of advice he gives them. He 
implores them not to allow themselves to confound 
an incapacity for positive belief with doubt or dis- 
belief y not to suppose that, because they are unable 
to grasp a particular idea in a particular way, 
therefore they are guilty of materialistic infidelity 
or revolt against the moral government of God. 
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" The enormous misapprehension," he says, " which 
so often transforms into blasphemers of the Deity 
His most pious and most sincere worshippers, is 
rather a linguistic blunder than anything else." 
" What saint's life presents a more perfect picture 
of ascetic devotion and of moral perfection than do 
the lives of certain thinkers of our own day, with 
whom I have only one fault to find, and that is that 
they fancy they are Atheists ? " 

Of the common notion that R^nan, or any true 
follower of his, or any person in the least like him, 
would presume or wish to deny the immortality of 
the soul, and the personal love and care of God 
for the individual man, I have nothing to say, 
except that it is false. Scientific men often shrink 
from expressing^ or from hearing expressed^ positive 
convictions about things which are not capable of 
scientific proof. And — what is far more to the 
purpose — they feel, with an intensity of feeling too 
deep for any words, that the clearest certainty of 
future happiness would be but a very sorry sub- 
stitute for the rapturous love which floods the soul 
of a student of Scientific Laws, when he throws 
himself at the feet of the Author of Science, crying, 
" Into Thy hands I commend my spirit ; and 
though Thou slay me, yet will I trust in Thee ; for 
Thou hast redeemed me, O Lord God of Truth." 

"Cette delicieuse th^ologic d'amour," Renan 
feels that he is commissioned to preach to those 
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outcasts from the Churches (God knows there are 
enough of them to make it well that somebody- 
should try to help them), whose minds are not so 
constituted as to be capable of extracting either 
edification or comfort from any story, however 
true, about the bodily resurrection of a dead and 
buried man. He has no desire to shake the faith 
or the superstitions of any man. God forbid. He 
would tremble to preach his doctrines to those who 
have any others to hold by. He wishes, and less 
for his own sake than for theirs, that Christians 
would be wise enough to let him and his books 
alone. But if they will insist on meddling with 
what does not concern them, why, they do so, of 
course, at their own risk and peril. He forces his 
doctrines on no one ; and people who choose to 
open a professedly infidel book, thereby give the 
author a right to assume that Christianity has 
failed to satisfy the needs of their souls. R^nan 
knows he is liable to make mistakes ; but the way 
out of all difficulties is to do the duty which seems 
to lie before you, and trust in God to guide you. 
Duty is the resolution of all perplexities ; by its 
means God is guiding the world, even when it 
seems to be walking in darkness. For his own 
part, he would sacrifice anything else but duty for 
the sake of the social love and sympathy which fall 
to the lot of common men. Only the work which 
he feels that God has given him to do, that he 
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cannot sacrifice. He consoles himself in his sor- 
rowful isolation by reflecting that those who are 
anathematizing him often meet him, without know- 
ing it, in the spirit-world ; in ** the Ideal City," 
which the Seer of the Apocalypse beheld, where 
thronged a crowd that no man could number, of 
all kindreds and nations and tongues, proclaiming 
with one voice the creed in which all are agreed, 
"Holy, Holy, Holy, is He who was and is and is 
to be!" 

He has evidently no hope of meeting them any 
otherwise than in the spirit ; at least, as long as 
this life lasts. He has no idea that it is any part 
of his business to endeavour to realize upon earth 
some copy, however imperfect, of the Apocalyptic 
Ideal. It never occurs to him to go to those who 
have misrepresented him, and say, "You have 
wronged me, but it was half my fault for not 
taking the trouble to make myself intelligible to 
you ; and now let us forgive each other and be 
friends." He cannot believe that the surest way to 
gain a brother is to go straight to the man who has 
most "offended" you, and insist on being heard. 
His notion seems to be that if a philosopher will 
only treat a priest as he does a woman, with " an 
exquisite politeness," he has completely fulfilled 
his duty, so far as that relation of life is concerned. 

One can hardly help asking one's self as one reads 
the words: Did Mons. Renan always really treat 
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women — all women — those women from whom he 
learned such a touching reverence for womankind 
— in quite the same fashion as he does his clerical 
opponents ? That sister of his, for instance — wise, 
gentle, pious, as she must have been (brave, too, to 
bear the strain of such an exceptional life as hers, 
and not go mad) — I suppose she must have made 
mistakes sometimes. Was her brother really too 
" polite " to her to care to set her right ? 

The great error in R^nan's attitude towards 
truth seems to be that he takes what may be called 
a static instead of a dynamic view of rightness. 
He knows that Nature and Providence mark out 
for each man the path in which he is to go ; but he 
imagines that, when a man has once found out his 
appointed road, he is to travel on in the same 
direction to the end. He has seen the abstract 
meaning of the Parable of the Thought-hurricane, 
but missed its practical application to conduct ; he 
admires at a distance the thought-counterpart who 
is seeking truth in the direction polar-opposite to 
his own ; but it does not occur to him that a 
command is laid on him to go and seek out that 
brother, and talk over their causes of divergence 
between their two selves alone. He thinks that, 
if he can discover what sort of truth he can best 
investigate, that of itself constitutes a sufficient 
clue for his guidance through life ; it does not 
occur to him to ask whether the safety of others 
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requires that he should make himself practically 
acquainted with some other kind of truth. He has 
for his own part counted the cost ; he has faced all 
the personal suffering, the loneliness, the struggle, 
and the doubt, which come to a thinker in the 
search after Truth ; he has bravely taken up the 
cross which was laid before him. But he never 
knew what he was costing to others ; such men 
never do know. He rather too lightly dismisses 
that question from his conscience, giving the caution 
that those who are satisfied with the popular 
religion had better not open his books. It is 
impossible that he can have really believed they 
would so abstain ; his pretence of supposing that 
they could do so is neither serious nor honest. It is, 
in fact, always the case that at the point where any 
doctrinaire positivism comes in, any self-conscious 
assertion of the legitimacy of the line chosen, at 
that point honesty becomes more or less wavering. 
A true man may be willing to suffer for what he 
believes to be the truth ; and to involve in suffering 
those who care so much for the truth which he has 
to tell that they are willing to join in paying its 
price ; but he will take care not to throw suffering 
off from himself on to the helpless and ignorant ; 
it is Herod, not Jesus, who massacres innocents in 
defence of his own ideas of right. Departure from 
entire honesty is sure to deflect the price-paying 
into the wrong lines; to cause it to fall on the 
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wrong victims ; or, if on the right persons primarily, 
to fall on them in such ways as make them, to 
some extent and in some manner, not merely 
sufferers, but destroyers. R^nan says, **0n a les 
defauts de ses qualit^s," and generally gives one to 
understand that, if one bears peaches, one must not 
expect to bear grapes. Which, of course, is true ; 
and one would be quite content to bear the peaches 
and let others bear the grapes ; and not even to 
ask which are best worth bearing ; but if one's 
peaches deprive others of the power of bearing 
grapes, or spoil the grapes before they are ripe, is 
that legitimate } That is all in the order of Nature, 
we are told. Yes ; it is in the order of Nature. 
Does Rdnan profess to belong quite to the order 
of Nature? It is at this point that the question 
meets us : What is Grace } Does Salvation mean 
anything? If so, what does it mean? Scientific 
Agnostics have no fear of God ; they do not 
" believe in " the devil ; and they dread no hell 
of which priests tell them. Of any terror which 
can be made for them of brimstone or fire, of 
suffering or of wrath, their God Science says to 
them, " Fear not ; for I am with thee." But what 
of that scientific hell described by Babbage, which 
is to be made of the ringing in our ears of the cries 
of those whom we have injured ? Our God Science 
meets us there indeed ! But is there a man on 
earth who dares to say that he can calmly face the 
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prospect of that hell ? Is there no possible escape 
from it ? At this point Rdnan is not clear ; I think 
because he is not quite honest or brave. He says 
that he will make no protest against being mis- 
represented and reviled ; it is the common fate 
of true philosophers — of all men, in fact, who have 
been "touched by the finger of God," and called 
out to do any exceptional work. Persecution is 
the badge of his order. The greatest Philosopher 
of all was misunderstood and deserted by His own 
friends, and crucified by people to whom, and to 
whose Church or nation, He meant no harm ; and 
Renan is one who evidently has no idea of desiring 
any better fate than his Master's. But he has, as 
it seems to me, quite missed the point of the story 
which tells how the greatest Philosopher of all, 
even after He was sure what His own fate must be, 
yet would not consent to resign Himself to it, till 
He had placed Himself once more at the feet of 
people who could not understand Him, and forced 
them to let Him serve them on His knees, in order 
that they might learn to understand. 

Renan is wrong, of course ; we are all agreed 
about that. I should find it difficult to express in 
words how wrong I think him. But the idea which 
has come to me most strongly from the study of 
his works is this : the wrong docs not consist in 
his not seeing, what it was next to an impossibility, 
under all the circumstances, that he should be able 
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to see, i.e, how the real faith of a thinking man 
could be affected by any opinion he might happen 
to hold on the subject of miracles ; nor even in his 
attributing the miracles of Christ to the momentary 
weakness of a philosopher condescending to a mob. 
All such imaginations, shocking as we think them, 
are outward signs of an evil which lies deeper and 
is far more widely spread, though in Rdnan it has, 
as it were, become incarnate. From the time that 
a man allows himself to believe in "fatal laws" 
of division and distrust ; to suppose that anything 
which is interesting to one man can be unworthy 
the attention of any other man, or that there can 
be any human being on earth whom it would not 
be good for every other human being to try to 
understand ; to imagine that any doctrine can be 
thoroughly true, which a true man's instinct would 
warn him not to preach before Pharisees, and 
fishermen, and publicans, and priests ; to nurse him- 
self in the fancy that there can be any other test 
of the pure milk of Truth than its capacity for 
nourishing babes — from that moment he is going 
astray. The particular direction in which he will 
happen to wander will depend partly on the con- 
struction of his mind, and very much on the 
accidents of his position. One heretic may preach 
the " Love of God for the Elect," and another may 
write a " Vie de J^sus " for philosophers, and a third 
may go and nurse his selfishness in La Trappe. 
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But heresy itself consists not in any particular 
form of idiosyncrasy, but in " the I, and me, and 
mine ; " in irreverence for the convictions of other 
men ; in unbelief in the " Light that lighteth every 
man." And let him among us who is guiltless of 
that sin throw a stone at Ernest Renan. 



DOCTOR AND PATIENT. 

It would be a strange test of a medical man's 
skill, to help yourself at random to the contents 
of any bottle which you found in his house, and 
neglect to take the medicine which he prescribed 
for you. The question whether Christ is in truth 
the Physician of Humanity is being investigated in 
that manner by thousands at the present day. 

For example ; a man is idealistic or dreamy, 
and does not make money fast ; or, being nominally 
wealthy, he perceives that his wealth is not in 
reality his to give, that his treating it as if it were his 
would do more harm than good. He assumes that 
the command to give freely what 3'ou have freely 
received can apply to nothing but money, which 
he has not received " freely ; " and which, if he had, 
it would cost him nothing to part with ; for it is 
powerless to procure him anything he much cares 
for, except the pleasure of giving pleasure. He is 
too proud to be vain, too arrogant to be ambitious, 

K 
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too fastidious to like elbowing his way in a crowd ; 
for some of the pursuits for the sake of which 
money is most valued, he is too cultured ; for 
others, too dreamy or too indolent. He has a few 
"talents," intellectual gifts, or natural Christian 
graces, which he keeps locked up at home, because 
he does not like contact with the vulgar people 
among whom they might be made of use. A large 
farm has been entrusted to him, one corner only of 
which has been sown for him with good grain ; and 
when the crop has ripened, he lets it lie in his own 
garner till it rots ; and leaves the rest of his land 
barren, from dread of the possible small real loss, 
and the certainty of temporary apparent loss, 
which would be the result of using as fresh seed- 
corn that which he has once reaped. Then he 
says that surely God is not so hard a Master as to 
expect to reap fruit from any part of a mind 
except that portion which He Himself has sown 
with good seed. He fears to put his candle on a 
candlestick, so that it may give light to his house- 
hold, lest it should attract the inquisitive eyes of 
meddlesome neighbours ; therefore he carefully 
hides it " under a bed " till it sets the house on fire. 
When this catastrophe occurs, his friends say that 
'* Christian humility " is a virtue out of place in our 
day, and that it is much better to be common- 
place, and put one's candle on a candlestick like 
everybody else, than to try to be Christ's servant ; 
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and he himself says that Christ has failed to heal 
him, and does not know what is in man. And this, 
with slight variations, is the history of many of 
those who assert that they have ^ivcn up Chris- 
tianity because they have tried it and proved it 
not true. The form of the logic depends on tiic 
characteristics of the individual ; its quality is 
essentially the same. 



THE TRAINING OF GENIUS.* 

When Mr. Hinton said suddenly the other night, 
" Christ is commonly spoken of as the type of all 
human goodness ; but He is even more emphatic- 
ally the typical Man of Genius,' it was easy to 
see that one or two of the ladies present were 
startled and a little shocked. His abrupt manner 
naturally takes one by surprise sometimes ; and 
perhaps the particular statement in question may 
need a little explanation. But I agree with Mr. 
Hinton ; I think that perhaps the most perfect 
illustration that I know, of the life of Genius in its 
relations to the world, to mankind, is to be found 
in the story of the Baptism of Christ. 

John had come preaching Baptism for the Rc- 
mission of Sins. " Comest Thou to mc .^ " he sai^i, 
when the Sinless One asked to be baptizevi. 

• Lecture to seme C-.Hoge jvjr-ils. 
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Naturally enough. He whose instincts were so 
true to nature, whose mind was so at one with the 
Mind of God that His very departures from the 
letter of the Law were more in conformity with 
the will of the Lawgiver than other people's most 
scrupulous adherence to it, what had He to do 
with the remission of Sins ? Could He not keep 
Himself pure without such cleansing as John could 
give ? " I, who am trying to reform the grossest 
violators of all law and to bring them under 
obedience, I have need to be corrected by Thy 
higher, keener sense of what is truly good ; and 
comest Thou to me ? Is that becoming or fit ? " 
Yes ; it becometh Christ to fulfil whatever is 
righteous for other people. 

If Christ had been intended to live on a desert 
island, alone in Communion with God and Nature, 
Baptism, it is true, would have had for Him no 
meaning. But He was to live among men and for 
them ; to act with them and on them ; therefore, 
as a preliminary, He must submit to whatever 
processes of discipline and training, make use of 
whatever means of Grace, were useful for them ; so 
Christ proclaimed once and for all. 

And then, when He had decided that it became 
Him to do a thing which for Him personally 
seemed to have no meaning or use, a thing which 
the most ignorant and vicious could do, and which 
half the rabble of Jerusalem perhaps had already 
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done, — then, of all the times in that marvellous 
Life, there came a Voice from Heaven, saying, 
"This is My Beloved Son, in Whom I am well 
pleased." 

The notion of a Deity in human shape was no 
new one. Almost all religions and all ages had 
had their " Incarnations " and " Sons of God ; " 
exceptional beings, who walked about the earth in 
human shape but endowed with superhuman 
powers. These Divine persons varied in many 
ways ; but they all agreed in one respect : they 
had an exceptional early history. They were born 
full-grown, sprang ready-armed from Jove's head, 
or rose in perfect beauty from the sea ; or they 
possessed knowledge without the trouble of learn- 
ing ; or else, weapons that killed other people were 
powerless to harm them.* The "divinity" was 
in all cases shown by being somehow or other 
exempted from going through processes which 
common mortals found imposed on them. Was 
Christ only another Apollo or Baldur? or was 
He in very truth " the Desire of all nations " 1 " It 
becomes Me to do whatever I want the publicans 
and harlots to do : " in this wise it is that Christ 
makes His claim upon mankind. This — the Man 
whose claim is to be on a level with the lowest — 

• It is curious to notice how the writers of the Apocryphal Gospels 
endeavour to bestow on Christ the exceptional childhood so con- 
spicuously absent from the New Testament history. 
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" tJiis is My beloved Son," says, out of the clouds, 
the All-Father. 

I believe true Genius has always this instinct to 
think : Whatever preparation is needful for others 
is right for me. But alas ! young Genius has 
nearly always at its side some admiring relative or 
friend, or perhaps teacher, ready to suggest, as 
John did, **This humility and patience are for 
common mortals, not for thee." And Genius is not 
always so wise as to reply firmly enough, " Suffer 
me, now, to do what others have to do." The 
strongest and most intense minds, of course, as 
they force their way through all obstacles, so they 
also repel many evil influences ; they follow out 
their true instincts to the end. But the energy to 
do this is rare ; whereas genius, in some degree, 
<4rcater or less, is very common, and ought to be 
used ; and most of it gets wasted ; chiefly, I think, 
for this reason, that the training of it is not under- 
stood. People suppose, either that genius is 
synonymous with eccentricity and ought to be 
crushed, or that it is a rare and strange gift which 
requires a peculiar training unsuitable to ordinary 
mortals. But it seems to me that all teaching 
ought to be conducted on the supposition that the 
pupil has ** genius," more or less, and that it is the 
teachers business to elicit it Any process of 
training which is proved to be good for ordinary 
mortals may, I think, be assumed to be good for 
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the child of "genius;" and anything which really 
tends — not which is loosely supposed to be likely 
to tend, but which really does tend^—to repress 
genius, is bad, I think, for ever>'body. 

Among a young artist's admiring friends are 
usually to be found some who not only think 
mechanical discipline needless in his case, but fear 
that it would be bad for him, that it would make 
his mind, his Art, mechanical. " Is not true Art," 
they say, "above rules?" Discipline, rules, they 
seem to think, are for those whose instincts are not 
true, who have (as to their artistic faculties) some 
inborn vice from which they need to be purified. 
" Mere imitators, copyists " (they think), " must, of 
course, do as they are bidden ; but would you make 
Art itself a matter of mechanical and conventional 
rules } " I would no more make Art mechanical 
or conventional than Christ made morals. The 
Mission of Genius, be it little or much, in all 
spheres, on all levels and degrees of greatness, in 
so far as it is really genius, is always to bring 
freedom; to disregard in its own person, and set 
others the example of disregarding, customs which, 
having lost the meaning which gave them value, 
have become false and harmful ; to break, for 
itself and all people, the fetters of mere mechanical 
conventionality. But, as a means to that end, it 
must accept, fully and to the uttermost, all the 
laws which it recognizes as binding on others. The 
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true Artist will himself go through every part of 
any discipline 'which he imposes on his stupidest 
pupil (though he may, perhaps, go through it more 
rapidly and less often). If he will not do so, he 
remains a mere *' medium " or visionary, not a 
prophet ; a feeble improviser, not an Artist ; a 
speaker of unknown tongues, not a teacher. He 
gets flashes of mysterious self-edification, but fails 
to gain the power of communicating to others 
what he knows ; and at last loses the faculty of 
receiving from them such correction and aid as is 
needful to keep his own vision clear. The sons in 
whom God is well pleased are those who submit to 
the routine of the school to which He has sent 
them. 

Note. — When Mr. Hinton read the foregoing, he suggested the 
following addition : — 

** I believe that usually, I suppose always, the pupil should be 
allowed to see from the beginning that the rules to which he is 
subjected are in a sense artificial, and that the strict keeping of them 
is meant for discipline ; e.g. I would first let a child hear good playing 
— truly good — with rallentandos and accents. When he finds that 
he cannot copy such playing for want of control over his fingers, 
then I would tell him that he must learn to play mechanically first, 
as a means to acquire that control." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



SOME DEEP PROBLEMS. 



( 139 ) 



THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 

" When the light of day declineth, 
And the fields in shadow lie, 
And the dewy Hesper shineth 

Fairest in the western sky, 
Visions in the twilight rise, 
Night unseals the spirit's eyes. 

" Then the dead, in thought arriving. 
From the far-off regions bright. 
Seem to aid our earnest striving 

For the holy and the right ; 
Even they who sailed before 
O'er this ocean to that shore. 

" Yes, the dead of all the nations 
Who, in patient hope and sure. 
Laboured in their generations 

For the Lovely and the Pure ; 
Heavenly sympathizing yield 
To their followers in the field. 

" Seeker after Truth's deep fountain, 
Delver in the soul's deep mine, 
Toiler up the rugged mountain 
To the upper Light Divine, 
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Think, beyond the stars there be 
Who have toiled and wrought like thee. 

" Good is even as its Giver, 
As the Universal light. 
And its time is the For-Ever, 
And its space the Infinite ; 
As a linked chain of gold 
All the world it shall enfold." 

George Boole. 



MYSTERY. 

"Mystery is not that which cannot be under- 
stood, but emphatically that which man can grow 
to understand. A mystery is something which 
cannot be made intelligible by mere verbal defini- 
tion alone, which can only be perceived by expe- 
rience, by a process of initiation." No one, I think, 
can object to mystery of this sort ; in this sense 
nearly every study is a mystery to those who have 
not yet entered on it ; in this sense mathematics 
is one endless mystery. I should be sorry to 
undertake to make algebra intelligible, by verbal 
explanations, to any pupil who either would not 
take the trouble to go through, or had not the 
necessary faculties for going through, that " process 
of initiation " which is commonly called " working 
easy examples first ; " and it would scarcely be 
fair of us mathematical teachers to refuse to others 
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the right which we claim for ourselves, of insisting 
that our pupils shall work easy examples under 
favourable conditions before they expect us to 
make them understand complicated ones. 



"NEITHER CONFOUNDING THE PERSONS NOR 



DIVIDING THE SUBSTANCE. 



» 



The organ-blower makes all the music ; yet its 
quality is determined by the player, i.e, by the 
momentary condition of the apparatus which 
receives the wind. 

The air blown into the organ may be ever so 
good, as air. But its " goodness " does not make 
** good " or " bad " sound. Air simply makes the 
possibility of any sound at all. It is the condition 
of the organ's existence as a musical instrument ; 
but the " goodness " or " badness " of the music 
depends on something else ; not on something 
essentially other or different, of course, for all 
Nature is one ; but on something related to the 
organ in a different manner. 

There are conditions in which a mouthful of 
wholesomest food, a drop of purest water, may 
produce convulsions. 

There are conditions in which the presence of 
one loving and beloved may bring on an attack of 
increased insanity. 
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Does not that make a little clearer that old 
puzzle why there is, for us, no " God " but Christ ; 
no " God ; " i.e, no " Good " ? God, the Creator, 
is for us simply existence ; His breath is the pos- 
sibility of our existence as animals ; His inspira- 
tion the condition of our intellectual life. Our 
" goodness " and " badness " alike flow from Him, 
as concord and discord alike flow from the " good " 
air pumped into the organ. The question of our 
" goodness " or ** badness " depends, not on our 
inspiration or the want of it, (that only affects the 
intensity of our action, whatever its nature) ; but 
on our relation to Some One else. Unless Christ 
uses the instrument for His purposes, unless we 
are adjusted as He would have us adjusted to 
Divine Inspiration, we make of that inspiration 
itself, not music, but hideous discord. And perhaps 
it was the perception of this which caused sages 
of old to attribute the results of Divine action on 
man to Satanic agency (2 Sam. xxiv. ; i Chron. xxi.). 



THE NEED OF A MEDIATOR. 

What do v/e want with a Mediator between us and 
our Father ? Would Infinite Love hurt us under 
any conditions ? 

Just now I was basking in the sun, feeling that 
it gave me life. Presently I felt that I must get 
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shade. I would not, for some time, do so ; it seemed 
a pity to put anything between me and the sun. 
But at last I was obliged to seek some shade. 
Yet the sun had not changed ; only I could not 
bear more than a certain amount of the direct 
inpouring of his vitality. I wished I were stronger 
and healthier, that I might bear more of it. 

Now my head is swimming and all my veins 
tingling from the exposure. It is, oh! how, 
delicious. Yet just this, only more of it, is sun- 
stroke and the most horrible fever. 



UTTERLY BLACK. 

" Will it be a miracle when we discover that 
there is no such thing as absolute blackness in 
existence ; that it is our deficiency that sees the 
blackness t I find my own view of our developing 
sense of colour corroborated by modern observers, 
who state that our eye is still learning to dis- 
criminate new colours. After my continued ex- 
periments in colour-generating, I found my sense 
of sight was become so acute, my discrimination 
of colour so keen, that even the blackest painting 
I could make glittered as a blue. Likely enough 
my vision was abnormally developed for the time ; 
but I believe the general sense of colour in 
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Humanity will at length be so developed ; no 
black, only an infinite depth of blue." — BENJAMIN 
Betts. 



A LAKE OF FIRE. 

Throw potassium into water, and it makes a 
lake of fire for itself. 
y. Hinton. 



ETERNAL FIRE. 

All people agree that the punishment of sinners 
is intended to serve some purpose of God's. Now, 
this strikes me as strange in the talk of religious 
people (about future punishment, etc.). They seem 
to suppose that God uses the wicked, His enemies, 
for His purposes, irrespective of their good ; they 
speak as if to have one's salvation looked after 
were the privilege of His saints ! As if God said, 
" I will confine My dealings with My good. My 
favourite, child, to caring for him, for his health 
and education ; I will pay the bad one, with whom 
I am utterly at war, the exquisite compliment of 
making use of him, for My purposes, at his cost ! " 
As if God were like the rather exceptionally 
fallible human mother, who cares for the interests 
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of her favourite child and makes use of the one she 
likes less. Manoah's wife knew that if God were 
at enmity with a man He would not accept sacrifice 
at his hands. 

When Christ spoke of Eternal Fire, He was 
threatening usually, not people of the criminal 
classes, not careless or godless livers, not people 
who made light of sin ; but those who thought that, 
by keeping clear of particular forms of sin, they 
could escape from the penalties of human frailty, 
from the appointed consequences of all breach of 
God's laws. This seems to me one reason for 
supposing that " eternal " refers rather to the 
nature, the fixity of the laws governing God's 
punishment, than to the duration of punishment in 
any one case. If Christ had been speaking to the 
vicious rabble or to careless dissipated lovers of 
pleasure, if His threats had been principally directed 
against themy as those of ordinary moralists are, it 
would have been to the purpose to say, ** You know 
you are not preparing for Heaven, not living for 
God ; and I tell you that, for all who do not, Hell 
is everlasting." But what fitness or purpose is 
there in preaching the EverlastmgiiQss of Hell to 
people who think they are safe for Heaven f It 
was not of its Everlastingness but of its Universality 
that they needed to be told. " You think you have 
been very loyal to God, the God of the Hebrews ; 
to God so far as you know of Him. You never 
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refused to do anything which He commanded ; you 
think you are not as these people who know not 
the Law of Moses, who break God's sabbath, and 
do not pay tithes. I tell you the fire is Eternal ; 
until or unless you are perfect in all respects, 
perfect as human beings, you cannot conjure 
yourselves out of your share of fire by being perfect 
as religious Jews, perfect according to a partial and 
temporal artificial standard. If you ever did an 
unkind action, you, the pious Jew, will go to hell 
for that much ; because the fire is eternal ; and you 
cannot be saved from it by any such distinctions 
as that between Gentile and Jew, Pharisee and 
Publican, which are temporal. One law is not 
more sacred than another ; the laws which bind 
Humanity together are all sacred ; and the fire 
which was made for those who break them is older 
than Moses, is Eternal." 



THE IRRECOVERABLE PAST. 

We talk of the " irrecoverable past," as if it were, 
in the nature of things, impossible that the Past 
should return. Whereas all we know is that in 
this life the Past does not return. When time is 
for us no longer, and we are in the Eternal World, 
why should we not then gain possession of the Past 
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as well as the Future, and be able to go back on our 
old work and do it over again ? 

Does our punishment for what we have done 
wrong consist in having to watch for a time the 
affairs of this world, with clearer light to see the 
mischief we have done in the flesh ? to stay, invisible, 
in the atmosphere of the planet, till all the harm 
that our influence has left behind is undone ? 

Babbage, 



"TILL ALL BE FULFILLED." 

Audacious people sometimes say that " Laws 
were made to be broken." The words have a 
meaning which is not as immoral as they sound. 
How much of all our work, even the work of our 
lawgivers, is being done for the purpose of being 
undone. Before the invention of the steam pile- 
driver, a curious little engine was often to be seen 
on quays and banks of rivers, consisting of a crane 
and pulley, to which hung a heavy weight, which 
was pulled up by hand and then detached and 
let fall from a height on the head of the pile, so 
acting as a hammer. It was a fascinating thing 
to watch. How much of our work resembles the 
pulling up of that weight ! The men use all their 
force to do something that in itself does not in 
the least need doing ; the use of it is in the un- 
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doing. And yet the men must work at raising 
the weight against gravity, at forcing the thing to 
go contrary to its nature, knowing all the while 
that all the good of what they are doing will come, 
all the virtue of their energy be manifested, in that 
moment when, they having done their uttermost, 
gravity reasserts its sway, and the work they have 
been doing is undone. 

What difference would it make (except to the 
men's consciousness) if they did not know this ? 

The force spent in keeping up an old custom 
contrary to nature and inclination, is being stored 
up ; the use of the force is in the moment at which, 
the law having been kept to the uttermost, the time 
has come for freedom. 

Of course there is " use," in a certain secondary 
sense, in the mere customs themselves, in the mere 
keeping of them. That is to say, Providence has 
attached certain advantages, personal or social, to 
the keeping of them, just as the workmen were 
paid certain wages for pulling up the weight. 
None the less is it the real intention of the planner 
of the whole that the weight should fall, that the 
good old customs, so useful, so productive of good 
(that is, for the keeping of which humanity has 
been paid such wages), should be swept away and 
undone. That is no reason why the weight should 
be lazily let fall before it has been raised as high 
as it can go. 
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Picture the state of mind of any unfortunate 
workman, whose heart had been really in his work, 
and who imagined that the object of his labours 
actually was what it seemed to him to be, viz. the 
raising of the weight ! What pain and grief to see 
it fall back after all his toil ! What faith he would 
need in the master who could calmly look on and 
let it fall 1 

Suppose it should be explained to him that the 
object was, not to keep the weight up, but to drive 
the pile by its fall. Then there comes that terrible 
interval when the weight, having ceased to rise, is 
falling, and the pile has not yet been touched. 
What faith the poor workman must need then, not 
to be plunged into despair ! 

In this parable we may, perhaps, find an indication 
of the true place and meaning of the " doctrine of 
detachment" Preached at random, as it often is, 
and enforced ab extra on persons in all stages of 
spiritual development, it is false and dangerous. 
As long as a man is in a state to need preaching 
to, he rather needs to be taught the doctrine of 
attachment, of fidelity in friendship and in love, of 
a settled method both in his outward actions and 
in his inner life. There comes at last a time (at 
the point of death, but sometimes sooner) when the 
doctrine of detachment reveals itself by force of 
the fact that it must do so. Then, and not before, 
does it become safe. Then, and not before, does 
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the possibility come of remaining faithful to the 
friend while seeming faithless to the friendship ; of 
receiving the Sacrament equally well with or 
without the rite ; of preserving mental discipline 
in an unorganized life. 

If it be objected that this seems to advocate the 
division of Christian doctrine into exoteric and 
esoteric, avowed and occult, I would reply that it 
is not proposed to keep the doctrine of detachment 
a secret among initiates. On the contrary, the 
workman should be told, from the first, that the 
weight is to fall ; but he should also be told that 
he is to have no part in deciding when it shall fall : 
the moment of fall reveals itself to him by an actual 
impossibility of raising any longer; some other hand 
than his, or some self-acting mechanism, will set the 
weight free at the appointed moment ; but, as long 
as he can raise it higher, his one duty is to pull as 
hard as he can. 

There is abundant evidence that Jesus was 
preaching a double set of doctrines, which may be 
divided into rules for those engaged in raising the 
weight ; and cautions addressed to those whose 
weight has been set free : rules for those still in 
bondage to rule ; and cautions addressed to those 
to whom Ordinary rules no longer apply. The 
latter too often mistake the freedom which has 
come to them, for licence ; the falling of the weight 
for an excuse to stand about idle, or to pull lazily 
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at a vacant rope. The Lord instructs them that, on 
the contrary, the falling of one weight is a signal 
for them to begin pulling up another. 



,^0 " 



"POWERS OF DARKNESS. 

" I KNOW what * powers of darkness ' are," said a 
child, who had been repeating the Evening Hymn. 
" They are the wolves that I can't help fancying 
are under my bed, when all the while I know they 
are not there. They mttst be the powers of dark- 
ness, because they go away when the light comes." 



THE VOICE OF THE LORD. 

I LOOK forward to a time when a change will take 
place in our view of the things which we now call 
sorrows — interruptions to friendship, for instance, 
or the death of friends — similar to that which has 
taken place in our feeling about thunder. To the 
savage, thunder seems an alarming interruption of 
the harmony of Nature, though his religious faith 
may instruct him to believe that it is not, as he 
would naturally suppose, the roar of a fiend, but 
the voice of a Good Manitou ; to a child who has 
inherited a highly developed musical feeling, it 
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reveals itself naturally as a grand play of forces 
subservient to purposes of Art. The time may 
come when every child shall instinctively feel that 
the Lord is to be listened for in no form of thunder, 
but rather in the still small Voice. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A NATIONAL CHURCH 



( 155 ) 



LIBERTY AND LAW. 

" O Law, fair form of Liberty, God's Light is on thy 

brow! 
O Libert)^ the soul of Law, God's ver)^ self art thou ! 
One the clear river's sparkling flood that clothes the 

bank with green. 
And one the line of stubborn rock that holds the 

waters in ; 
Friends whom we cannot think apart, seeming each 

other's foe ; 
Twin flowers upon a single stalk with equal grace that 

grow. 
O fair ideas, we write your names across our banner's 

fold; 
For you the sluggard's brain is fire, for you the coward 

bold! 
O daughter of the bleeding past ! O hope the prophets 

saw! 
God, give us Law in Liberty, and Libert}* in Law ! " 

E. J. Cutler. 
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"WORLDS UNBORN SHALL SING HIS GLORY." 

A CHOIR was singing a hymn which ended in a 
long-sustained chord of the tonic. Another choir, 
at the other end of the cathedral, sent forth a faint 
note, the discord note of the minor seventh, which 
converts the common tonic chord into the governing 
chord of a new key. This note swelled and grew 
in volume till it became as loud as the original 
notes ; then both choirs burst into a new strain in 
the higher key. And this process, we know, might 
be repeated ad mfinitum in an ever-ascending spiral 
of modulation. 



A CONDITION OF GROWTH. 

A TRUE Church must be a growth, not a manu- 
facture ; a living root which puts forth blossoms in 
the natural course of progress towards the bearing 
of fruit, not an erection to which flowers and fruit 
are artificially attached. Now, the first principle 
of spiritual gardening is, that if you want your 
plant to be long-lived and long beautiful and 
fruitful, you must not force it into premature bloom 
by the application of stimulating ingredients, but 
bury plenty of effete prejudices at its root. 
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A GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED. 

When a young person, or a young school of 
thought, starts into life and becomes earnest, we 
are apt to look for some immediately visible good 
result — for some result, both large enough to be 
easily seen, and like enough to the cause to be 
recc^nized as its consequence. If no such result 
follows at once, we are apt to suspect insincerity, 
and perhaps to sneer. Yet we are warned that 
the Kingdom of Heaven is like a grain of seed. 
Now, when a seed is sown, three facts are to be 
noticed. First, there is for some time no visible 
result at all. The mere process of sowing may 
make a scratching up and disturbance on the sur- 
face of the soil ; but of the seed itself there is no 
trace whatever, and notliing to show whether it is 
alive or dead. 

Secondly, when first the seedling comes up, it is 
very small, and not visible except on the closest 
inspection. 

And thirdly, when first it comes up its leaves 
are often as unlike as possible to those of the 
tree the seed came from. No one would suspect 
any connection between the two, unless he had 
been in the habit of carefully stud}'ing seedlings, 
or had been instructed by some one who had so 
studied. 
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Besides which, we are told by our Lord that a 
tree is known by his fruits. How long it is before 
a young tree bears any fruit ! If we condemned 
and cast away all young trees that do not bear fruit, 
how many would live to bear any? Is not that 
the meaning of " Let wheat and tares grow together 
until harvest " ? It is not obvious to uninstructed 
eyes which is which. 

I wonder how many promising seedlings of 
religious enthusiasm, of devotion to Human good, 
we pull up in their cotyledonous stage, thinking 
them weeds, because they do not yet bear fruit, and 
because, forsooth, such manifestations of vitality as 
they do exhibit are not of the same shape as we 
are accustomed to see in adult religions and in 
grown-up " good people." Some of us, indeed, are 
willing to wait a long time, in hope, if we see 
nothing ; but when that appears which seems to us 
the wrong thing, we want to root it out at once. 



RUINED ? OR SAVED ? 

A WRECKED man held on by his hands to a ledge 
of rock. As he became exhausted, the instinct 
of self-preservation caused the vitality to retire 
gradually from the conscious brain into the fingers, 
till at last he was holding on by a mere automatic 
clutch, without being really aware of any reasbn for 
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clinging. When his friends came in a boat to 
rescue him, his fingers refused to relax their hold, 
and actual violence was needed to force him to let 
himself be released. 
y. Hinton, 



A CHRYSALIS. 

The " dark ages " of the intellectual life, and our 
time, which is the morally dark age, are like the 
chrysalis, which seems nearly dead. It lies 
smothered in a tomb made of stuff spun out of its 
own entrails and hardened into a concrete with 
rubbish gathered from the outside. But it is 
preparing to rise to a higher life. 
y. Hinton. 



LOVE; — IN A MIST. 

Indistinctness of colouring does not necessarily 
imply impurity, nor indistinctness of outline insin- 
cerity. There is an old-fashioned flower, little 
cultivated now, because gardeners call it indistinct 
and insignificant. It shines like a pale blue star 
through such a tangled web of twisted calyx-fibres 
that some country people call it " Devil-in-a-bush," 
and others " Love-in-a-mist." Others give it a 
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name expressive of sweet but stolen and untruthful 
tenderness ; * others, again, one which implies 
malicious destruction among established and lawful 
lines of demarcation.f What is it that makes the 
same phenomenon suggest such different ideas to 
different minds ? It can hardly be the fault of the 
flower itself, I suppose, that people disagree about 
it. The difference of opinion about it arises from 
the fact that we are not content to take the good 
of things as God wills them to be, but want them 
to be something else. 



COBWEBS. 

There is no more impassable barrier than a 
curtain of cobwebs grown thick with the dust of 
ages, as long as the world can be persuaded to 
believe the cobwebs sacred and formidable. But 
as soon as one single man decides to ignore them 
and go on as if they had no existence, their power 
to stop any one comes to an end. 
J. Hinton. 



QUIXOTRY. 

Don Quixote is not the only man whose imagina- 
tion betrays him into the error of mistaking for a 

* ** Kiss-me-quick-my-mother*s-a-coming." 
t " Devil-in-the-hedges." 
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giant some whirling machinery which is harmlessly 
grinding corn, but which, for want of oiling, makes 
a terrible noise. But some people, in such case, 
are so afraid, either of the supposed giant, or of 
being thought "quixotic," that they run away 
instead of giving themselves a chance of finding 
out their mistake. 



BARBAROI. 

The words in use in most nations to designate 
foreigners come from some root signifying " stam- 
mering" or "dumb," e,g, barbaros. Elementary 
man thinks savages and heathens those whom 
he does not understand ; Christ's definition of a 
heathen is one who does not try to understand 
others. 

The care which Christ took to prevent any sort 
of mere misunderstanding from growing into a 
quarrel, and the conceit of individuals from disturb- 
ing the unity of the Church, is one of the most 
remarkable things, I think, in the whole of the 
New Testament, especially considering how averse 
He generally was from going into details, or laying 
down minute rules of conduct. 

You must be very careful to avoid making a 
public attack on a neighbour against whom you 
have any ground of complaint You ought to go 

M 
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and speak to him alone, so as to give him an 
opportunity of explaining his meaning and the 
motives from which he acted, of making reparation 
where you can show him that he has been wrong, 
and of pointing out to you where you may be 
mistaken ; for if, without previous consultation 
with him, you publish your version of the question 
at issue between you, you seem to imply that you 
consider yourself competent to fathom the depths 
of another man's mind and to unravel the entangle- 
ments of his circumstances, and that his corrections 
and suggestions could be of no value to you. In 
this case it is you that are a heathen, and not he. 

When you go to speak to him, he may refuse to 
listen to you. You are not to conclude at once 
that he has a bad motive for doing so ; that he 
wishes to screen himself from being told of his 
faults or convinced of his mistakes. He may not 
at first see what right you have to interfere with 
him ; and he may think you a foolish, unreasonable 
person, not qualified by age or character to form 
an opinion. He is in one sense wrong, of course. 
If he thoroughly believed in the Universal Light, 
it would instantly occur to him that even such a 
one as yourself might have a message from God to 
him. But who does ever thoroughly believe } You 
may have given him reason to think disparagingly 
of your truth or earnestness. You are not to take 
offence at his judgment of you. You are to go 
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and look out for one or two others, who view the 
question at issue in the same h'ght as yourself, and 
take them to talk to him, in order that he may see 
that you were not actuated by some mere idle 
caprice of your own. And not until he has refused 
to hear t\vo or three, is anything to be said to the 
Church at all about the matter. If at last he 
refuses to listen to the whole Church, why, then, of 
course, there is nothing for it but to let him go his 
own way, till he is tired of it He has made pro- 
fession of complete heathenism ; of utter disbelief 
that any one, except himself, is taught by the 
Spirit of God ; and there is no choice left you but 
to let him drift as far as his own conceit will carry 
him. 

To any Church* which adopts these maxims, it 
is promised that what its members decree on earth 
shall be ratified in heaven ; and that when even two 
or three of them agree to ask for a thing, God will 
do it. It is easy to say that Christ's promise to 
His Church has failed ; but will any one dare to 
assert that it has failed any Church which adopts 
His rules for the conduct of criticism and con- 
troversy, and His test for the exclusion of heathens ? 
Has any Church tried the systematic application 
of them ? 

The refusing to listen to a man who comes and 
tells one that he has something to say, is, in fact, 

• Matt, xviii. 15-20. 
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the very best possible evidence that could be given 
of heathenism ; i.e, of unbelief in the " Light that 
lighteth every man." When your neighbour per- 
tinaciously refuses to listen to you, he implies, 
either that he thinks God is teaching him and not 
you (or the party to which he belongs, and not 
the party to which you belong) ; or else that he 
does not believe God is teaching man at all, and 
that he fancies he has a right to judge of things 
by the light of his own private understanding. 



SUBSCRIPTION NO BONDAGE. 

The question is often asked : What is the use of 
keeping up the old rule of subscription to Creeds, 
now that knowledge is so developed and so 
organized? But may that not be a little like 
asking : What is the use of a skeleton, now that 
our senses are so fine and our body so well de- 
veloped ? A highly organized body is always 
highly differentiated ; and it also has always a 
skeleton. May not the two facts stand in some 
relation to each other } May not subscription be 
useful for the purpose of preventing from flinging 
themselves into the clerical profession some whom 
religious enthusiasm would lead to wish to enter 
it, but who would be more useful in another ? For 
that profession requires not more piety and faith 
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than any other, but the power of doing certain 
kinds of work without losing piety and faith. No 
atmosphere is so favourable to faith as the deep 
sweet spiritual repose which comes to those who 
have so much useful work to do in their studies 
that they can find in the doing of it a justification 
for not coming into too close contact with the facts 
of unscientific and disordered lives ; but the official 
clergy have to give up some portion of their 
spiritual life to feed that of others ; they have to 
be in constant contact with the sick and delirious, 
the criminal and profligate, the frivolous and the 
profane ; they are necessarily subject to the pres- 
sure of frequent fits of a kind of induced or 
vicarious atheism, a loss of the physical sense of 
the Divine Presence ; they have, in fact, to bear 
the burden of the sins and sorrows of others ; and 
for them, perhaps, the beautiful Pantheistic Faith 
in the symbolism of Nature needs to be trans- 
formed into a more vertebrate type by the precipi- 
tation of a skeleton of half-dead dogma. Any 
honest man can get through the ordinary trials 
and duties which Nature sends, by the help of such 
faith as God is sure to give, in one form or other, 
to all who truly seek the Truth by any road. 
Every layman, therefore, has a right to learn what 
he can, to think according to his nature and ex- 
perience, and to feel as God inspires him. What- 
ever he thinks and feels, he is none the less a 
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member of the Invisible Church, and has, therefore, 
none the less a right to claim a place for that 
which he can teach in the intellectual and spiritual 
storehouse of the Visible Church of his nation. 
But a parish priest should be one whom the modes 
of his inner guidance have led to acquire the dis- 
ciplined habit of referring all his thoughts and 
actions, not only occasionally in a vague dream- 
fashion, as we all do, but steadily, as a matter of 
duty and business, to the example of the Man 
Who felt that God had forsaken Him, yet did not 
forsake mankind ; because the unwholesome nature 
of the work is likely to land any other in either 
atheism or insanity. 



"GOD SET THEM IN THE FIRMAMENT ... TO 
DIVIDE THE LIGHT FROM THE DARKNESS."* 

Some of you have suggested that I ought to give 
you some kind of idea what my own opinions are 
on theology; which, as you justly remark, you have 
never been able to discover. My mind is not 
adapted to the forming of opinions ; I have only 
one — a quite personal and peculiar one — which I 
have no wish to induce any one to share. It is 
that when people begin to use certain sorts of 
words, ending in " arian " or " ity," it is impossible 

* A Lecture to some College pupils. 
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to find out what they are talking about ; for me, 
I ineaiL It is a misfortune, or rather defect of 
mine, like colour-blindness ; — I mean it seriously. 
Such language as I refer to gives me no sense of 
an)rthing which I could describe as belief, or dis- 
belief, or doubt ; only an impression oi fog. The 
whole subject about which people use such words 
is blank to me. 

But do not be too frightened about me on that 
account God makes His sun to shine even on 
people who cannot understand words with Latin 
endings. Ay, and even on people who object to 
holding opinions about things which no effort will 
enable them to understand ; and, as Mr. Maurice 
said, " We have been telling people tliat God is 
their Father ; do not let us forget that a father has 
a right to speak to his children without our per- 
mission, and is likely to do so in ways which we 
cannot comprehend." That gospel, I am sure, is 
intelligible to us all ; and I wish, for more reasons 
than one, that mothers would lay it to heart. It 
would save much discomfort and jealousy in 
families ; and it would .simplify the whole question 
of Religious Education. ** You can alwavs do 
what you ought,'' we sometimes tell children ; and 
I believe it is truer than most of us think. But 
whether understanding particular classes of words, 
or being swayed by the same motives of action as 
are found to influence people of a different tempera- 
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ment, is included among the things that any par- 
ticular person " ought '* to do, is not so clear. Mr. 
Maurice said to me once, " What I do has been 
fed upon what I might have done and could not ; 
it marks out one's vocation." And I think he had 
there found the true mot de r^nigme. The way 
- to make a defect feed one's work, to prevent its 
being a misfortune, is to accept the fact that it 
marks out one's vocation. Colour-blind people 
should leave the settlement about whether green 
or scarlet is the fittest colour to use in any special 
picture, to those who are so organized as to be able 
to see the difference. If I held any opinions on 
doctrines at all, I must pick them up at random ; 
so, according to the doctrine of Probabilities, they 
would be nearly sure to be wrong ones. 

But, if I do not understand doctrines, I think 
I can see a little what a National Church means. 
It would mean, if we had one, a Holy City, come 
down out of Heaven, whose gates shall not be shut 
at all, in order that we may all " bring our glory 
and honour into it." 

It is said that our so-called National Church is 
likely to be disestablished before long. 

If that means only that she is going to lose her 
revenues, why, I think we shall manage, amongst 
us, to find bread and wine for her altar ; and also 
to educate men nearly as fit to consecrate them as 
some of those to whom the charge is entrusted 
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now. But if it means that she is to be made into 
a sect, and given over to " religious people " to 
manage 

The Xational Church I Our common inheritance 
and the birthright of our children I The glorious. 
fearless, motherly Queen ; who receives all our 
children into her arms, asking no questions about 
our opinions or their characteristics, and promises 
them all a share in the fight against the world, the 
flesh, and the devil ; 

Who teaches that the wav to make them children 
of God and heirs of Heaven is simply to treat them 
as if thev were so already, without anv need for 
being made so, before they are old enough to have 
an opinion on the matter at all ; 

Who declares that a child is regenerate, without 
any more ado. from the day that his parents csu- 
^ fit to give lip their private n'rht in hiui and enlist 
him under Christ's banner ; leaving children whose 
parents will not so yield them up, to hap-hazard and 
*' uncovenanted mercies ; " 

Who protests against our vain conceit of want- 
ing each to bring up her children for fancy 
purposes of her own. by insisting on our providing 
them Sunless they are likely to die early with the 
counteracting influence of teachers responsible to 

her; 

Who makes us all confess in general that we are 
miserable sinners; and anords ncne of us any 
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opportunity for intimating that we are nevertheless 
saints in certain particulars ; 

Who makes her highest rite to consist in a dis- 
tribution of food and wine ; thus inviting to it all 
whose stomachs are empty and whose nerves are 
faint ; 

Who is so sure that the discipline of life is 
intended for our salvation, that she proclaims a 
present Life and Resurrection for all who have 
endured it to the end ; and, by consecrating grave- 
yards, shows that she knows their dust is the 
material out of which is made the Nation's Holy 
Ground ; while she sends those who have wilfully 
cut short their own education, in reverent silence, 
back to be re-formed by the unuttered and unutter- 
able Grace of Nature ; 

Who believes in the Communion of Saints ; and 
therefore can afford to %\v^ thanks for God's 
servants departed this life, though their minds may 
have been charged with holy thoughts and useful 
knowledge which they had not known how to 
impart through fleshly lips to those who should 
take up their work after them ; — 

Our Church ! To be made into a sect for people 
organized nearly alike ! Our Church ! To be 
delivered over to the tender mercies of Pharisees 
and fanatics ! 

Many people tell us that the existence of any 
truly National Church is impossible. There are 
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" fatal laws," they say, against it. What those fatal 
laws are, or who made them, nobody seems to know 
exactly ; everybody expresses them differently. No 
priest, it is said, can, may, dare, give the Sacrament 
to any one who does not know what meaning 
attaches to certain words. Or, "Those who are 
seeking truth cannot worship with those who think 
they have found it," (or vice versd) ; or, " People 
who believe in Creeds viust ill use people who have 
faith in God;" or, "Those who indulge a vague 
Pantheistic faith in tlie All-Father, never ca?i be 
just to those who want to define in what manner 
of Being they are trusting." People who enjoy 
working at Babbage's series-engine, in fact, cannot 
honestly commemorate the death of the truest lover 
of Nature who ever breathed the air of this planet 
under the same roof with people who believe 
Babbage's own assertions about the recondite and 
rarely-manifested powers of the machine, (for 
really that is just about what the supposed irrecon- 
cilableness of Science and Theology, of Law and 
Miracle, seems to come to). " Worldly people must 

• 

manage the world as they can ; and leave religious 
people to mismanage the Church as they choose," 
you will be told. " The Ideal City which the Seer 
of the Apocalypse beheld, where thronged a crowd 
whom no man could number, proclaiming with one 
voice the Creed in which we are all agreed, * Holy 
is the Eternal,* " is very plccisant to think about, it 
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is said, "in our Imagination," or "in Heaven," or 
anywhere out of reach ; but all the facts of History 
prove the impossibility of bringing, and the unad- 
visability of trying to bring it down here, where 
we want its clean river to bathe in and its fruits 
to eat. 

But does any onelcnow all the facts of History? 
Is not the first man who does a thing a fact in 
History, as much as all the men before him who 
could not do it ? 

Besides, I am always distrustful of things which 
are " proved." Proving a thing means concluding it 
by a chain of reasoning from certain premises. If we 
do not think the conclusion of a chain of reasoning 
satisfactory, we should look to see where the pre- 
mises are wrong, and begin over again ; that is 
what Euclid usually does, as soon as he comes to 
the word " impossible." A very simple plan for the 
organizing of a National Church has been pro- 
posed ; it is that the laity should assert their right 
to Communion in spite of all that the clergy can 
say. But for my own part I cannot believe in the 
soundness of any religious teaching which does not 
inculcate, or the stability of any Church which does 
not encourage, a clear honest practical settlement 
of the relations between individual lay people and 
the clergyman with whom each has to do. It is 
easy to engage in controversy about what doctrines 
ought to be held in the abstract ; but parents and 
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teachers have to bring up children, meanwhile, 
among the facts that are. And one great use of a 
National Church should be this : That children's 
minds should not be perplexed by differences among 
their elders. To ensure this it is needful that each 
part of the work of teaching should be subjected to 
the pressure of the nation's actual conditions ; and 
harmonized, even while it is being done, with the 
work of other teachers. 

But if parents and teachers and the clergy will 
not take the trouble to come to a settlement 
together — I do not say to believe, or pretend to 
believe, alike ; but to find out how far they do 
agree, and how much of the apparent disagreement 
is due to ignorance of facts on either side, or to 
mere differences in modes of expression and habits 
of association — then what do the \vords " National 
Church " mean ? And what is the use of a Church 
at all? To save ourselves the pain of a little 
inquiry, we lay on our children burdens which we 
will not touch with one of our fingers ; and then, 
if the strong ones grow up to sneer at all authority, 
and the weak go mad or take refuge in Popery, we 
sigh over the evilness of the times, and " resign our- 
selves to the Will of Providence," (as if Providence 
ever asked parents or religious teachers to be 
cowards), and talk of " mysterious dispensations." 

No differences are irreconcilable for those who 
have courage to face them. There is an irreconcil- 
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able difference, I suppose, between a Christian and 
a heathen ; but that (according to Christ's defini- 
tion) is the difference between a man who is in 
sympathy with other people's needs, and a man who 
obstinately refuses to listen to what other people 
have to say. That, indeed, is an irreconcilable 
difference ; hopeless, fatal, deadly. Any other 
difference than that you will find of very little 
practical importance in a nursery, or hospital ward ; 
or even in a Sunday school. 

But there is one thing which I am sure you 
will find of practical importance, there and every- 
where, always ; and which is being sadly forgotten 
among all our grand schemes for Education. 

I knew a man once whom those who lived under 
his rule thought an angel of gentleness and patience, 
while those who looked on from the outside often 
spoke of him as a tyrant. He would sometimes 
apologize for his sternness, by explaining that he had 
the highest idea of the value of female influence ; 
and therefore wished me to learn to store up force 
by gaining the habit of unquestioning instant 
obedience to any lawful authority. He would say, 
" Always do exactly as you are bid, in order that 
you may always get your own way." And if I 
shrank from doing anything he wished because I 
did not like it, he would say, " * I like ' and ' I dis- 
like * are the curse of the world." 

And I think that when we have come to the 
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bottom of the conflict between Religion and 
Science, it will be found that not the differences 
which it has pleased Providence to create in our 
organizations, but our persistent slaver>^ to our likes 
and dislikes, have in very truth been all along, not 
only the curse of the world, but also the bane of the 
Church. 

The question has often been put. " If all persons 
are to be allowed to become Communicants without 
question as to their beliefs, and all Communicants 
may teach each his own subject in distinct con- 
nection with the Church, then what is the use 
of making a wicket-gate of Church membership ? 
WTiy not say simply that any man may teach what 
he thinks true ? " The question sounds verj' like : 
" WTiat was the use of concentrating light in a sun ? 
why not have left us to get enh'ghtenment from 
streaks of luminous nebula, varied by occasional 
flashes of lightning ? " The nebula would produce 
whatever in the physical world would be analogous 
to the state of things described in the following 
jMissage : — 

" Ce qui m'a boulevers^, epom-ante. c'est rindifference 
de cette immense population, s'agitant sans but, se 
parlant sans s ecouter ; ayant des croyances sans fer\*eur, 
des opinions sans devouement; vivant sans qu'on le sache, 
mourant sans qu'on daigne s'en apercevoir. ... lis ont 
des ^lises ruisselantes d'or mais vides de Chretiens ; 
quand ils ne les transforment pas en boudoirs ils les 
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changent en passages. De monuments? Paris en 
fourmille. . . . Mais comme Paris n'a ni Dieux ni heros 
ni grands hommes, quand ces monuments sont finis il les 
demolit, faute de locataires." 

The sun gives steady light by day ; and, by night, 
the possibility of repose. 
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ODE TO TRUTH. 

" Dweller with God before man was, before 
Created thing arose, and destined still 
Expression of th* Eternal Mind and Will 
To be for evermore, 

Survinng in the freshness and the prime 
Of undecaying youth, 

Amid the shock of years, the sweep of Time; 
Imperishable truth I 

To thee what solemn offering shall we bring ? 
To thee what holy celebration pay ? — 
The frail, the fleeting creatures of a day, 
AMiose generations, as the flowers of spring, 
Or withered leaves upon the tempest's wing, 
Are borne awav. 

For thou wast with the Eternal when He dwelt 
In self-sufl[iciency of lonely power, 
Nor dreary want nor isolation felt, 
Nor needed for Himself Creation's hour. 
And thou wast present when His quickening breath 
Proclaimed the words dinne, * Let there be light I ' 
And the world woke, as from the mist of death, 
And stood dismantled of the shades of night 
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Thou, too, wast there what time the first-formed sphere 

Was launched into the silent depths of Space, 

And taught'st the solitary voyager 

Each maze of his appointed path to trace. 

And thou wast present when the finished plan 

Revealed its meaning in the birth of man ; 

When from the bursting of the prison bars 

The great procession of the ages trod, 

AVith holy hymning of the morning stars. 

And shouting triumph of the Sons of God 

Thou, too, the shock of ages hast withstood. 

Amid a changing world sole changeless thing. 

Unmoved by persecution's raging flood, 

And strong by nature, strong by suffering. 

The Inquisition fires for thee were lit ; 

For thee were raised the scaffold and the wheel ; 

For thee was mixed the deadly aconite, 

And subtler venom of the poisoned steel. 

Upon thy brow the brazen crown was bound. 

And thou wast sent to islands in the sea, 

Or sunk in subterranean glooms profound 

Of deep-arched dungeon^s rugged masonry. 

But from th* innocuous conflict thou didst rise, 

Illustrious to the nations from afar. 

As when the riven cloud in wintry skies 

Reveals the shining of the northern star ; 

And from the rack, the scaffold, and the flame 

A more exceeding glory crowned thy name. 

Wherefore the thoughts of poets and of seers 

In every age hath imaged forth in thee 

A splendour and divine reality 

Above the shadows of the vale of tears ; 

Albeit through human weakness oft deceived 
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With vain imaginings of what thou art ; 

Caught in the subtle web by Error weaved 

To shroud her form and imitate thy part 

Nor seldom on the exile's rugged way, 

Or on the dying student's lonely bed, 

Have thoughts of thy eternal triumph shed 

The beams prelusive of a brighter day ; 

And oft through faith in thee the couch of pain 

Has heard the cheering words, * I have not lived in 



^-ain.' " 



G. Boole. 



A FUNERAL IN THE ABBEY.* 

Now that our first grief at the loss of Charles 
Darwin has subsided, and the first glow of exulta- 
tion at the honour done by the religious world to 
the typical man of Science has also cooled down, 
one cannot help one's mind reverting to that 
sorrowful triumph with a feeling of half incredulous 
wonder. One reflects on the state of thought and 
feeling which prevailed in the Church of England 
twenty years ago, and asks one's self, "Is it true ? 
Charles Darwin buried in the Abbey, and no 
protest raised by the religious world ? Can it 
really be so ; or have we only dreamed it ? " What 
can have brought about so great a change in 
public feeling ? 

* Dra\*-ing-rooin lecture, April 26, 1S83. Reprinted from 
^Vj€Um Tlwu^htj September, 1SS3. 
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Only those ignorant of the History of Science 
suppose that Mr. Darwin was the first person to 
think of Evolution, or the sole discoverer of the 
Law of Natural Selection. In fact, no man who 
is very far ahead of his generation is widely 
recognized in his own lifetime. Intellectually he 
was rather the exponent of the more advanced 
views of his own time than a Seer of truths ahead 
of the age. The connection between " Struggle 
for existence " and " Rise in type " was vaguely 
seen by many before he spoke of it ; the very 
nature of that connection was all but seen ; and 
some one must have seen and expressed it before 
long. Whoever expressed it first, into his hands 
would, for a time, come the " Sceptre of Science ; " 
and no one was better aware than Mr. Darwin him- 
self how many hands were ready to wield that 
Sceptre had his failed. All our delight in those 
green volumes (which to the present writer per- 
sonally are inexpressibly dear) should not blind 
us to the fact that the discovery of Natural Selec- 
tion was virtually a fait accompli had Mr. Darwin 
not lived to write the " Origin of Species." 

And even if he had been the exceptional thinker 
which only superficial students suppose him to 
have been, what had the Church to do with him ? 
He never flattered the prejudices of religious people, 
or made any sort of concessions to their claims to 
criticize scientific work. What had he done to 
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earn their gratitude and respect ? How had he 
overcome their prejudices? By a clearness of 
moral vision far more exceptional and wonderful 
than his scientific insight. 

The following reflections are offered rather as a 
psychological than as an historical analysis of the 
state of things into which the " Origin of Species '* 
was, so to speak, born ; and as aiming to suggest 
an explanation of certain elements of public feeling, 
rather than to give an account of any particular 
facts. 

There are two methods of investigating intel- 
lectual problems : the direct and the symbolic. 
When we have to do with mere number, we call the 
former "Arithmetic" and the latter "Algebra." But, 
as was shown by Professor De Morgan and George 
Boole, the two methods are each of wider applica- 
tion. In one sense, indeed, all thought is carried 
on by means of symbols ; words are symbols, and 
so are the common numerals. But the symbolic 
metfiod of investigation implies something more 
than the mere use of symbolic notation ; its essence 
consists in the fact that the student is not, through- 
out his investigation, conscious of the meaning of 
his symbols. Both in Algebra and in the logical 
Calculus, the operator, when he has once started on 
his work, loses sight of their meaning. He combines 
and rearranges them according to the la'ix's of the 
symbols themselves^ without distracting his mind by 
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asking himself what he means by them ; and often, 
indeed, forms them into groups which have no 
meaning intelligible to the human mind. He 
knows — if he cares to think about it — that, when 
he has accomplished his task, the result will 
translate itself naturally and easily back into some- 
thing intelligible. Meanwhile he fixes his mind on 
the laws of the symbols, knowing that the more 
he concentrates his attention on those laws alone, 
the less likely he is to be led into error. 

In the conscious or direct method, the thinker 
keeps a firm foothold on the essential^ of his 
subject ; in the symbolic, he, as it were, casts him- 
self afloat on a sea of symbolism, and trusts to the 
laws of the symbols themselves, and his own know- 
ledge of those laws, to bring him safe to shore 
some time or other. 

What an individual can do on a small scale, the 
race does as a whole, taking generations, instead of 
minutes or hours, for its units of time. Or perhaps 
wc may say that some Larger Man does it through 
our race, using men, or groups of men, as his tools. 
Some one expressed long ago the wish to be to 
the Eternal Goodness what to a man is his hand, 
i.e. an unconscious though living instrument. 

The human race, then, investigates great problems 
by both methods : the direct and the symbolic. 
What we call Natural Science is, in a sense, the 
application of the symbolic method on a large 
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scale. Nature is the outward symbolism of the 
Laws of Creative Force ; the race, or rather thaf 
part of it which is speciahzed for the scientific 
work, loses consciousness of the spiritual meaning 
of Nature ; loses direct consciousness. The subject 
of unconscious cerebration is a wide one, and need 
not be entered on here ; nor need we ask why 
earnest men, such as our scientific leaders, suggest 
to thoughtful readers much which they are hardly 
known, even by their most intimate friends, to have 
consciously intended, much of which the works of 
their imitators often fail to show a trace. As 
James Hinton remarked, and as Seely has lately 
shown, some men of Science are, in respect of 
spiritual truths, ascetic ; they will not say, they will 
hardly allow themselves to think, certain things 
which, in spite of themselves, they at times feel to 
be the very truth of their own natures. And some- 
times they grow unreasonably angry with those 
who indulge freely in spiritual luxuries of which 
they have too rigidly deprived themselves. 

Some people dislike the symbolic method of 
study. They think it cold and dull, and unworthy 
the dignity of the human intellect. To which one 
can only reply that some people (chiefly those who 
have not early learned to swim) dislike the water, 
and think it the proper element for fish rather than 
for men ; but this opinion of theirs docs not prevent 
those who do like swimming from preferring it to 
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any form of exercise that can be taken on dry 
land. In serious controversy, personal tastes should 
not be allowed to interfere with the recognition of 
facts. An experienced swimmer would feel dread- 
fully worried by any well-meaning but timid 
friend who should endeavour to secure his safety 
by insisting on his touching land at every stroke. 
Just so must a scientific investigator feel when any 
one wants to call him back to the consciousness of 
the spirituality of Nature. The thing of which he 
is most conscious is that, // there is really any 
God, and if He has anything to say to us. He must 
be able to say it in the language of physical Science 
as well as in any other. To expect a man engaged 
in the investigation of some question of natural 
Science, to trouble himself prematurely about any 
spiritual meaning which may reveal itself centuries 
hence, is a piece of dogmatism which only ignorance 
of the mental process going on within him can 
excuse. 

Between feelings so essentially unlike as are the 
theologic and the scientific instincts, no agreement 
is possible (except, indeed, that they might agree 
to differ). No argument or effort will make a 
creature happy long in one atmosphere, if it has 
been adapted by Nature, through the instru- 
mentality of heredity and of what Thomas Wedg- 
wood called "the casualties of association," to 
breathe another. 
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The advantages of the symbolic, or " uncon- 
scious," or mehanical method over the direct are 
many. It gives enormously greater power, rapidity, 
and flexibility; and especially it gives greater 
certainty and accuracy, by eliminating the un- 
reliable element of human conscious intelligence. 
But its dangers are great also ; and of this no one 
can be more aware than were some of those who 
have most aided in its development. In the 
last chapter of his " Laws of Thought," George 
Boole speaks of the "kindly influence of human 
affection, . . . which forms so large a part of the 
true, because intended, discipline of our nature ; " 
and of the error of those who " regard the study 
of Mathematics and of their applications as a 
sufficient basis either of knowledge or of discipline." 
The last sentences of the work deserve as much 
attention as the author's system of symbolic Logic, 
and, alas ! have received much less. "If the con- 
stitution of the material frame is mathematical, it 
is not merely so. If the mind, in its capacity of 
formal reasoning, obeys, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, mathematical laws, it claims, through 
its other capacities of sentiment and action, through 
its perceptions of beauty and of moral fitness, 
through its deep springs of emotion and affection, 
to hold relation to a different order of things. 
There is, moreover, a breadth of intellectual vision, 
a power of sympathy with truth in all its forms 
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and manifestations, which is not measured by th*? 
force and subtlety of the dialectic faculty. Even 
the revelation of the material universe, in its bound- 
less magnitude and pervading order and constancy 
of law, is not necessarily the most fully apprehended 
by him who has traced with minutest accuracy 
the steps of the great demonstration. And if 
we embrace in our survey the interests and 
duties of life, how little do any processes of mere 
ratiocination enable us to comprehend the weightier 
questions which they present ! As truly, therefore, 
as the cultivation of the . . . deductive faculty is a 
part of intellectual discipline, so truly it is only 
a part. The prejudice which would either banish 
or make supreme any one department of knowledge 
or faculty of mind betrays, not only error of judg- 
ment, but a defect of that intellectual modesty 
which is inseparable from a pure devotion to truth. 
It assumes the office of criticizing a constitution 
of things which no human appointment has estab- 
lished or can annul. It sets aside the ancient and 
just conception of truth as one, though manifold. 
Much of this error, as actually existent among us, 
seems due to the special and isolated character of 
scientific teaching, which character it, in its turn, 
tends to foster. The study of philosophy, notwith- 
standing a few marked instances of exception, has 
failed to keep pace with the advance of the several 
departments of knowledge, whose mutual relations 
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it IS its province to determine. It is impossible, 
however, not to contemplate the particular evil in 
question as part of a larger system, and connect it 
with the too prevalent view of knowledge as a 
merely secular thing, and with the undue promi- 
nence of those motives, legitimate within their 
proper limits, which are founded upon a regard to 
its secular advantages. In the extreme case it is 
not difficult to see that the continued operation of 
such motives, uncontrolled by any higher principles 
of action, uncorrected by the personal influence of 
superior minds, must tend to lower the standard 
of thought in reference to the objects of knowledge, 
and to render void and ineffectual whatever elements 
of a nobler faith may still survive." 

Such thoughts as these are very beautiful and 
true ; the misfortune is that they impose on indi- 
viduals more than any individual worker is found 
practically able to bear. On a les d^faiits de ses 
qnalit^s. We are children, and must be educated 
gradually, and not confused with too many difficult 
subjects at once. We have our bread to earn and 
our families to maintain, or in some way we have 
a definite post to fill ; we cannot live on abstract 
Ideals ; we must give our attention to something 
which there is a fair chance of our being able to 
do well. In fact, we are members of a body ; 
and each must fulfil some function for which he 
is adapted, and can fitly fulfil no other. But we 
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might recognize each other's usefulness and supple- 
ment each other's incapacities. The solidarity of 
humanity is a great practical truth. No effort will 
enable an eye to digest or a stomach to sefe ; and, 
as long as a healthy circulation is kept up, they are 
more useful to each other in their diversity than 
if made alike. But the cultivation of personal 
sympathy is, alas! found practically difficult to 
accomplish. The causes of misunderstanding and 
bitterness are so many and so great that one writer 
has even ventured to call it "une loi fatale de 
1 etat que nous traversons " that we shall mis- 
represent people unlike ourselves. 

A party which included two little girls was once 
travelling up the Rhine. The elder child was 
eagerly looking out for the fine scenery which she 
had been led to expect. Just as the steamer 
reached the point from which the Sieben-Gebirge 
becomes visible, a man crossed the deck carrying 
a bucket of dirty water. " Oh ! look at the moun- 
tain," exclaimed the elder girl. "Bother the 
mountain ! " cried the younger, with equal earnest- 
ness ; " I want to see what that man is going to do 
with the bucket." As her ciders appeared satirical, 
the poor child afterwards tried to explain that the 
man was going to empty the bucket over the side 
of the vessel, and that she did *^ so want to see what 
a great lot of water would look like falling all 
together into water ; " but she failed of eliciting 
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much sympathy till the party was joined by an old 
schoolmaster, who had acquired that wide know- 
ledge of human nature which is the result of an 
affectionate disposition and long experience. The 
story of bucket versus mountain was related to him 
as evidence of the child's lack of appreciation of 
the sublime and beautiful. "We'll go round by 
Schaffhausen, and show her the falls," was his quiet 
comment, which some of the party felt to be none 
the less stinging because not uttered as a direct 
reproof. 

The schoolmaster was right. If Nature made 
a child so that falling water had more to say to 
her than rising ground, no ridicule or lecturing 
would prevent that child from turning away from 
all the mountains in Creation to see a man empty 
a pail. To say that three gallons of water are little 
compared to the Everlasting Hills, is cheap and 
easy criticism ; whoever really wished to prevent 
her special taste from narrowing and degrading 
her, was bound to make of that taste itself an 
education in the perception of the sublime by show- 
ing her on a grand scale whatever she most wished 
to see. 

During the last century an immense revival of 
religious and moral earnestness has stirred a large 
portion of the world. The words "Salvation," 
" Sanctification," " Righteousness," and " Eternal 
Life " have come to have a new meaning and an 
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overwhelming interest for people of all classes. 
During the same time a curious counter-movement 
has also set in. Numbers of scientific men seem 
to the religious to be saying something which 
sounds very like — which to the speakers them- 
selves perhaps really sometimes appears to mean 
— " Bother Righteousness and Eternal Life ! we 
want to know how a tadpole grows into a frog." 

It is very contemptible, of course ; it is very 
profane ; it is very absurd ; it is very shocking. 
Only, somehow, the Being who is educating the 
human race does not seem to take quite that view 
of our foolish longing ; for He has shown us a 
large and beautiful development of Science, which, 
compared to anything that we could have dreamed 
of a hundred years ago, is as the Rhine-fall com- 
pared to a bucket of dirty water. Is it not possible 
that He may have seen in our eagerness about 
apparently worthless trifles a premonition of a new 
Ideal of Righteousness not yet revealed } 

The religious world was startled by the favour 
shown by the Invisible powers to our childish 
fancy. Their God seemed to have sided with the 
grovelling creatures who take more interest in tad- 
poles than in the Kingdom of Heaven. Smarting 
under the silent rebuke which they had received, 
they did not dare to tell themselves that they were 
hurt at God's desertion of their cause ; they became 
very angry with Science instead ; and talked non- 
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sense, as angry people will \Vc retaliated by 
talking nonsense about Religion. 

Then another element of irritation and pain 
came in to add fuel to the fire. For about eighteen 
centuries the religious world had been allowed to 
squabble and wrangle around the Name of Jesus, 
without its exactly occurring to most people that 
He was not theirs to quarrel over. At last it 
dawned on the perception of philosophers and 
psychologists that the Nazarene Carpenter, w^hat- 
ever else He may have been, was at least a man of 
Genius ; and, as such, the property of the whole 
world. A man of Genius emphatically, endowed 
in exceptional manner with that transparent kind 
of physical organization which is the vehicle of 
Genius rather than of learning or talent, because 
intuition flows through it as light does through 
crystal Even those who could not see that the 
intellectual conclusions of such a man were always 
accurate, began to perceive that his utterances have 
a value for all mankind. A systematizer or 
organizer may indeed have nothing to teach except 
to those who accept his system and obey his rule ; 
but a man of Genius belongs to Humanity. The 
non-religious began to ask themselves what they 
would think of themselves if they allowed a par- 
ticular section of the community to accaparer 
Socrates and quarrel among themselves as to which 
of thetn had the best right to expound him, as if 

O 
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on one else had any rights in him at all. The 
world was set ringing with the echoes of non- 
theological and even anti-theological attempts to 
interpret Jesus. We need say nothing here of 
the value of any of these attempts in particular. 
The non-religious world was at once dazzled by the 
splendour of its new treasure-trove, and shocked 
at finding out what it had missed by leaving a 
Greater than Socrates in the hands of His self- 
elected proprietors ; and, in fighting to recover their 
rights, they may sometimes have been hasty and 
inconsiderate ; but the effect was to restore Jesus 
to Literature, to Science, to Humanity. That the 
more bigoted portion of the religious world should 
fulminate anathemas at the philosophers was only 
to be expected. Curses hurt no one except the 
utterers, and no one, perhaps, very much cared. 
But the attitude of the liberal and enlightened 
clergy was significant, and prophetic of tempestuous 
weather. Hardly a conception seemed to cross the 
minds of most of them that one man has as much, 
or as little, right as another to father his own 
partial views and narrow judgments on Jesus ; they 
endeavoured to show what Christ really meant 
and was by mere condescending tolerance towards 
writers who had restored to the thought-world the 
gem which the religious had so long kept secreted 
among themselves, and to whom the hearts of 
thousands were turning in passionate gratitude 
and love. 
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The elements of hatred and strife were thus rife. 
Into whose hands would Destiny put the Sceptre 
of Science ? One feels that the " chance " which, 
at such a crisis, called Charles Darwin to the throne, 
was indeed a fortunate one for the world ! The 
situation was a difficult one, and he fulfilled its 
duties admirably ; so perfectly, indeed, that one is 
tempted to suspect that he was never quite aware 
of the dangers through which he had to guide us — 
that he rather felt and avoided them by that kind 
of instinct or " sixth sense " which comes to the 
pure in heart, than saw their magnitude and form. 
Whether consciously or unconsciously, he has at 
least pointed out the dangers by his own avoidance 
of them. The books which introduced the idea of 
Evolution to the general public might have been 
so ugly, and are so beautiful ; they might have 
been so coarse, and are so refined ; they might have 
been so aggressive, and are so gentle and courteous ; 
they might have reopened and envenomed old 
sores, and their touch is so delicate and light ; they 
might have been hideously pessimistic, and are so 
hopeful ; they might have been cumbered with 
irrelevant and mistaken statements about things 
which the writer had not thoroughly studied, and 
of which he had no right to speak, and they are 
so purely true to the main truth they had to tell. 
By his persistent silence under all vituperation, and 
by the glorious comment of his literary career on 
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the promise that the meek shall inherit the earth, 
the author took a large share in the work of 
recovering the teaching of Jesus for the affairs of 
this secular world ; yet he avoided all such use 
of consecrated words and names as might offend 
even the most sensitive. 

If he had made any mistake such as has been so 
often made by leaders on all sides, if he had mixed 
up his Divine message with personal hobbies and 
crotchets of his own, his followers would then have 
magnified those crotchets into the war-cry of a 
special faction ; and the essential truth he had to 
tell would thereby have been obscured, as has so 
often been the case before. He gave that truth to 
the world, utterly pure of his own personality ; and 
thus did incalculable service in shortening the mis- 
understanding between different kinds of minds. 
We are grateful to him less for the work which he 
did than for the example he set of the tone and 
spirit in which original work should be done. A 
king who fights against other nations in defence of 
his own, is king of his own country alone ; but a 
king who, coming to the throne in exceptionally 
troublous times, does the best that can be done 
for his own people, and dies without having, by 
deed or word, by any care for his own interests, or 
assertion of his own dignity, or indulgence of his 
own vanity, helped to involve them in war with 
other nations, has a claim to the homage of the 
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whole world. On that sorrowful day, a year ago, 
England buried, in her holiest ground, not the man 
who first discovered the fact of Evolution, but him 
whose Science showed the world the Divine uses of 
strife, and whose example taught the Church the 
true secret of Peace. When our king had been 
called away to cast his crown of Science before 
the Throne of the Unknown Truth, some Power 
mightier than our passions, some Instinct wiser than 
our knowledge, some Guiding Light diviner than 
our faith, drew together, around his unconscious 
form, men for whom Religion has no meaning, 
and men for whom Science has no charm ; and 
symbolized the prophecy of a time when such vital 
knowledge of Humanity shall overspread the whole 
earth that no man shall wish to impose on another 
his own finite conceptions of the Infinite ; and 
when all shall have sufficient belief in Divinity to 
call Peacemakers Children of God. 



THE END. 
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COXf Reu» Samuel^ D,D, — contintied, 

A Commentaxy on the Book of Job. With a Translation. 
DemySvOj 15J. 

The JLarger Hope. A Sequel to " Salvator Mundi/' i6mo, is, 

CRA VENf Mrs.^A. Tear^ Meditations. Crown Svo, dr. 

CRAWFURDy C?Jt«aia:— Portugal, Old and New. With Illustra- 
tions and Maps. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

CROZIER^ John Beattie, Af.B,—T}ie ReUgion of the Future. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

Gyclopsedia of Common Things. Edited by the Rev. Sir George 
W. Cox, Bart, M.A. With 500 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Large post 8vo, 7^. 6d, 

DAVIDSONy Rev. Samuel^ D^D,^ ZZ.Z?.— Canon of the Bible: 
Its Formation, History, and Fluctuations. Third and Revised 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 51. 

The Doctrine of Last Things contained in the New Testa- 
ment compared with the Notions of the Jews and the Statements 
of Church Creeds. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

DAVIDSON^ Thomas.— Ttie Parthenon Frieze, and other Essays. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

DAWSON', Geo., M.A. Prayers, "with a Discourse on Prayer. 
Edited by his Wife. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occasions. 
Edited by his Wife. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Sermons on Daily X4ife and Duty. Edited by his Wife. 
Fourth Edition. Cro^vn 8vo, dr. 

The Authentic Gospel. A New Volume of Sermons. Edited 
by George St. Clair. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Three Books of God : Nature, History, and Scripture. 
Sermons edited by George St. Clair. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

D£ JONCOURT, Madame iWaw.— "Wholesome Cookery. Crown 
8vo, 31. 6d, 

DE LONGy Lieut. Com. G. fT.— The Voyage of the Jeannette. 
The Ship and Ice Journals of. Edited by his Wife, Emma 
De Long. With Portraits, Maps, and many Illustrations on 
wood and stone. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 3df. 

DBSPREZy Phillip S., AZ>.— Daniel and John ; or, the Apocalypse 
of tiie Old and that of the New Testament. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

DOWDEN, Edward, ZZ.i?. —Shakspere : a Critical Study of his 
Mind and Art. Sixth Edition. Post 8vo, 12s. 

Studies in Literature, 1 789-1877. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Large post 8vo, 6s. 
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DUFFIELD^ A. y.— Don Quixote : his Critics and Coxnxnen^ 
tators. With a brief account of the minor works of Miguel db 
Cervantes Saavedra, and a statement of the aim and end of 
the greatest of them all. A handy book for general readers. 
Crown 8vo, 3^. dd, 

DU MONCEL, Cot4nL— -The Telephone, the Microphone, and 
the Phonograph. With 74 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

EDGEWORTH, F, K— Mathematical Psychics. An Essay on 
the Application of Mathematics to Social Science. Demy 8vo, 
7j. dd, 

Kducational Code of the Prussian Nation, in its Present 
Form. In accordance with the Decisions of the Common Pro- 
vincial Law, and with those of Recent Legislation. Crown Svo, 
2J. dd, 

Kducation Library. Edited by Philip Magnus : — 

An Introduction to the History of Educational 
Theories. By Oscar Browning, M.A. Second Edition. 
y, dd. 

Old Greek Kducation. By the Rev. Prot Mahaffy, M.A. 
3J. dd. 

School Management. Including a general view of the work 
of Education, Organization and Disciphne. By Joseph Landon. 
Second Edition, ds, 

Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
DOBSON. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 
Parchment Library Edition, ds» ; vellum, yj, dd, 

ELSDALE, Henry. — Studies in Tennyson's Idylls. Crown 8vo, 51. 

ELYOT, Sir T/iomas.—The Boke named the Gouemour. Edited 
from the First Edition of 1 53 1 by Henry Herbert Stephen 
Croft, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. With Portraits of Sir Thomas 
and Lady Elyot, copied by permission of her Majesty from Hol- 
bein's Original Drawings at Windsor Castle. 2 vols. Fcap. 4to« 
SOS. 

Knoch the Prophet. The Book of. Archbishop Laurence's Trans- 
lation, with an Introduction by the Author of '* The Evolution of 
Christianity." Crown 8vo, 5j. 

Kranus. A Collection of Exercises in the Alcaic and Sapphic Metres. 
Edited by F. W. Cornish, Assistant Master at Eton. Crown 
8vo, 2J. 

EVANS, MarL—The Story of Our Father's Lx>vei told to 
Children. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. With Four Illustrations. 
Fcap. 8vo, IS, dd. 
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EVANS J Mark-Continued, 

A Book of Common Prayer and Worship for House- 
hold Use, compiled exclusively from the Holy Scriptures. 
Second Edition. Fcap. Svo, is. 

The Gospel of Home Life. Crown Svo, 4J. 6d. 

The King's Story-Book. In Three Parts. Fcap. Svo, u. 6d, 
each. 

•^* Parts I. and II. with Eight Illustrations and Two Picture Maps, 

now ready. 

■■Fan Kwae" at Canton before Treaty Days 1825-1844. 

By an old Resident. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, $s, 

FLECKER^ Rev. Eliezer. — Scripture Onomatology. Being Critical 
Notes on the Septuagint and other versions. Crown Svo, 3J. 6d. 

FLOREDICEj W. H.—A Month among the Mere Irish. Small 
crown Svo, 5j. 

GARDINER, Samuel R., and y. BASS MULLINGER, M,A.— 
Introduction to the Study of Knglish History. Large 
Crown Svo, 91. 

GARDNER, Z^^rj^'.— Quatre Bras, Ligny, and "Waterloo. A 
Narrative of the Campaign in Belgium, 1S15. With Maps and 
Plans. Demy Svo, i6j. 

Genesis in Advance of Present Science. A Critical Investigation 
of Chapters I. -IX. By a Septuagenarian Beneficed Presbyter. 
Demy Svo. lor. (>d. 

GENNAj iff. — Irresponsible Philanthropists. Being some 
Chapters on the Employment of Gentlewomen. SmaU crown 
Svo, 2J. 6d. 

GEORGE, ^<r«r|'.— Progress and Poverty : An Inquiry into the 
Causes of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with 
Increase of Wealth. The Remedy. Second Edition. Post 
Svo, 7^. 6d. Also a Cheap Edition. Limp cloth, is. 6d. Paper 
covers, u. 

GIBSON, James^ Y. —Journey to Parnassus. Composed by Miguel 
DE Cervantes Saavedra. Spanish Text, with Translation into 
English Tercets, Preface, and Illustrative Notes, by. Crown 
Svo, I2J. 

Glossary of Terms and Phrases. Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith and others. Medium Svo, I2J. 

GLOVER, F., M.A, — Exempla Latina. A First Construing Book, 
with Short Notes, Lexicon, and an Introduction to the Analysis 
of Sentences. Fcap. Svo, 2.s. 

GOLDSMID, Sir Francis Henry, Bart,, Q.C., M. P.— Memoir of. 
With Portrait. Second Edition, Revised. Crown Svo, dr. 
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GOODENOUGHy Commodore J, C?.— -Memoir of, with Extracts fiom 
his Letters and Journals. Edited by his Widow. With Steel 
Engraved Portrait. Square 8vo, 5j. 

•i* Also a Library Edition with Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel Engraved 

Portrait. Square post Svo, I4r. 

COSSEy Edmund ^.—Studies in the Literature of Northern 
Europe. With a Frontispiece designed and etched by Alma 
Tadema. New and Cheaper Edition. X^rge crown 8vo, (a. 

Seventeenth Century Studies. A Contribution to the Histozy 
of English Poetry. Demy Svo, lor. 6^, 

COULDy Rev, S. Baring, -^.-4.— Germany, Present and Past. 

New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown Svo, 7j. 6d, 

GO IVAN, Major Walter E,-~A. IvanofT's Russian Grammar. 
(1 6th Edition.) Translated, enlarged, and arranged for use of 
Students of the Russian Language. Demy Svo, 6s. 

GOWERy Lord Ronald, My Reminiscences. Second Edition. 
2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy Svo, 30f. 

GRAHAM, WUliam, M,A,'—T}ie Creed of Science, Religious, Moral, 
and SociaL Demy Svo, dr. 

GRIFFITH, Thomas, A,M,-'The Gospel of the Divine Life : a 

Study of the Fourth Evangelist. Demy Svo, 14J. 

GRIMLEY, Rev, H, N,, -W.-<4.— Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly on 
the Spiritual Body, the Unseen "World, and the 
Divine Humanity. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 6j. 

HAECKEL, Prof, Emsi.—Tlie History of Creation. Tianslatioa 
revised by Professor E. Ray Lankestek, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various groups 
of both Plants and Animals. 2 vols. Third Edition. Post 
Svo, 32J. 

The History of the Kvolution of Man. With immeions 

Illustrations. 2 vols. Post Svo, 32J. 

A Visit to Ceylon. Post Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Freedom in Science and Teaching. With a Prebtoiy Note 
by T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. Crown Svo, 5J. 

Half-Crown Series :— 

A Lost Love. By Anna C. Ogle [Ashford Owen]. 

Sister Dora : a Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. 

True Words for Brave Men : a Book for Soldiers and SaHon. 
By the late Charles Kingsley. 

An Inland Voyage. By R. L. Stevenson. 

Travels VB'ith a Donkey. By R. L. Stevenson. 
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Half-Caown SEXiES—cantimied. 

Notes of Travel : being Extracts from the Journals of Count Von 

MOLTKE. 

English Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by J. Dennis. 

London Lyrics. By F. Lockebu 

Home Songs for Quiet Hours. By the Rev. Canon R. H. 
Baynes. 

HAWEIS, Rev, ff. R., J/.^.— Current Coin. Materialism— The 
Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation 
— ^Thc Sabbath. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5x. 

Arrovirs In the Air. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5J. 

Speech in Season. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 

Thoughts for the Times. Thirteenth and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5j. 

Unsectarian Family Prayers. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, IS. 6d. 

HAWKINSy Edwards Comerford, — Spirit and Form. Sermons 
preached in the Parish Church of Leatherhead. Crown %wo^ 6s-. 

HAWTHORNE^ NaihaftuL-^'VIoTlsB, Complete in Twelve Volumes. 
Large post 8v0| 'js, 6d, each volume. 

Vol, I. Twice-told Tales. 

II. Mosses from an Old Manse. 
IIL The House of the Seven Gables, and The Snow 

IliAGE. 

IV. The Wonderbook, Tanglewood Tales, and Grand- 
father's Chair. 
V. The Scarlet Letter, and The Blithedale Romano. 
VI. The Marble Faun. [Transformation.] 

Jj[]^* \ Our Old Home, and English Note-Books. 

IX. American Note-Books. 
X. French and Italian Note-Books. 
XL Septimius Felton, The Dolliver Romance, Fanshawe, 
AND, IN AN Appendix, The Ancestral Footstep. 
XIL Tales and Essays, and other Papers, with a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Hawthorne. 

HAYES^ A, H.J Junr.—^e^ Colorado, and the Santa Fe Trail. 
With Map and 60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Qi*. 

HENNESSY, Sir John /'^>r.— Ralegh in Ireland. With his Letters 
on Irish Af&irs and some Contemporar}' Documents. Large crown 
8vo, printed on hand-made paper, parchment, ioj. 6</. 

HENRYj /%i7/>.— Diaries and Letters of. Edited by Matthew 
Henry Lee, M.A. Large crown 8vo, *js, 6d. 

HIDEy Albert.—TyxQ Age to Come. Small crown 8vo, 2t. 6d. 
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HI ME, Major H. W. Z., iP.^.— Wagnerlsm : A Protest. Crown 

8vo, 2J. dd, 

IIINTONy 7.— Life and Letters. Edited by Ellice Hopkins, with 

an Introduction by Sir W. W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait 

engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens. FourUi Edition. Crown 
8vo, 8j. ()d. 

The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, ix. 

HOLTHAM, E, G^.— Eight Years in Japan, 1873-1881. Work, 
Travel, and Recreation. With three maps. I.arge crown 8vo, 91. 

HOOPER^ Mary.—l^iUle Dinners : How to Serve them with 
Klegance and Kconomy. Seventeenth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 2s, 6d. 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestioni 
and Children. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d» 

Kvery-Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Fifth Edition, Crown 
8vo, 2s, 6d. 

HOPKINS, Ellice,^1Ai^ and Letters of James Hlnton, with an 
Introduction by Sir W. W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait engraved 
on Steel by C. H. Jeens. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, &f. fitL 

^Work amongst ^Working Men. Fourth edition. Crown 

8vo, 3J. 6f/. 

IIOSPITALIERy ^.— The Modern Applications of Klectrldty. 

Translated and Enlarged by Julius Maier, Ph.D. 2 vols. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, I2s, 6d, each volume. 

Vol. I. — Electric Generators, Electric Light. 

Vol. II. — Telephone : Various Applications : Electrical 
Transmission of Energy. 

Household Readings on Prophecy. By a Layman. Small 
crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

HUGHES, Henry,— TYi^ Redemption of the "World, Crown 8vo^ 

3J. td, 

HUNTINGFORD, Rev, E., i?.C.Z.— The Apocalypse. With a 

Commentary and Introductory Essay. Demy 8vo, 91. 

HUTTON, Arthur, J/.^.— The Anglican Ministry : Its Nature 
and Value in relation to the Catholic Priesthood. With a Pre&ce 
by His Eminence Cardinal Newman. Demy 8vo, I4r. 

HUTTON, Rev, C, /^.—Unconscious Testimony ; or, the Silent 
Witness of the Hebrew to the Truth of the Historical Scriptures. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

IM THURN, Everard /'.—Among the Indians of British 
Guiana. Being Sketches, chiefly anthropologic, from the 
Interior of British Guiana. With numerous Illustnitioiu* Demy 
8vo. 
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JENKINS, E., and RAYMOND, 7.— The Architect's Legal 
Handbook. Third Edition, Revised. Cro^^-n 8vo, dr. 

JENKINS, Rev, R, C, M.A,—^\ie Privilege of Peter, and the 
Claims of the Roman Church confronted with the Scriptures, 
the Councils, and the Testimony of the Poj>es themselves. Fcap. 
8^'0, 3^. 6d, 

JERVISy Rev, W. Neftley. — The Gallican Church and the 
Revolution. A Sequel to the History of the Church of 
France, from the Concordat of Bologna to the Revolution. 
Demy 8vo, iSs, 

JOEZy L, — ^A Consul's Manual and Shipowner's and Ship- 
master's Practical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad. With Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal 
Terms; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British Standards; and Forms of Consular and 
Notarial Acts. Demy 8vo, 12s, 

JOHNSTONE, C, K, i?/.^.— Historical Abstracts: being Outlines 
of the History of some of the less known States of Europe. 
Crown 8vo, *js, 6d, 

JOLLY, William, F.R,S,E,, ^/r.— The Life of John Duncan, 
Scotch ^Weaver and Botanist. With Sketches of his 
Friends and Notices of his Times. Second Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, with etched portrait, 9^. 

JONES, C, y^.— The Foreign Freaks of Five Friends. With 30 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, dr. 

JOYCE, P. W,, LL,D,, etc—OVd. Celtic Romances. Translated 
from the Gaelic. Crown 8vo, *js, 6d. 

JOYNES, y, Z.— The Adventures of a Tourist in Ireland. 
Second edition. Small cro\\Ti 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

KAUFMANN, Rev, M,, ^.^.— Socialism : its Nature, its Dangers, 
and its Remedies considered. Cro\i'n 8vo, *js, 6d, 

Utopias ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas 
More to Karl Marx. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

KAY^ Joseph, — Free Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. With 
Preface by the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5J. 

KEMPIS, Thomas a.— Of the Imitation of Christ. Parchment 
Library Edition, dr. ; or vellum, *J5, 6d, The Red Line Edition, 
fcap. 8vo, red edges, 2s, 6d, The Cabinet Edition, small 8vo, 
cloth limp, is, ; cloth boards, red edges, is, 6d, The Miniature 
Edition, red edges, 32mo, is, 

%♦ All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings. 

KENTy C, — Corona Catholica ad Petri successoris Pedes 
Oblatai De Summi Pontiflcis Leonis XIII. As- 
sumptione Kpigramma. In Quinquaginta Linguis. Fcap. 
4to, 15J. 
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KETTLEWELLy Rev, ^.—Thomas a Kexnpis and the Brothers 
of Common Life. 2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8vo, 

30J. 

KIDD, Joseph, il/.Z?.— The Laws of Therapeutics ; or, the Science 
and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown Svo, dr. 

KINGSFORD, Anna, -^/.Z?.— The Perfect "Way In Diet. A 
Treatise advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food of 
our Race. Small crown 8vo, 2J. 

KINGSLEYj Charles, i^/.-4.— Letters and Memories of his Life. 
Edited by his Wife. With two Steel En^ved Portraits, and 
Vignettes on Wood. Thirteenth Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, i2s, 

*^* Also a New and Condensed Edition, in one volmne. With 

Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

All Saints' Day, and other Sermons. Also a new and condensed 
Edition in one volume, with Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6j« Edited 
by the Rev. W. Harrison. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7*. 6</. 

True ^SXTords for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers' and 
Sailors' Libraries. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

KNOXy Alexander -4.— The New Playground ; or. Wanderings in 
Algeria. New and cheaper edition. Large crown 8vo, 6f. 

LANDON yo5efh,—Sohool Management ; Including a General View 
of the Work of Education, Organization, and Discipline. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

LAURIE, S, .$•.— The Training of Teachers, and other Educational 
Papers. Crown 8vo, 'js, 6d, 

LEEy Rev, F. C?., ZJ.C.Z.— The Other "World; or. Glimpses of the 
Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 15J. 

Letters from a Toung Emigrant in Manitoba. Second Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

LEWIS, Edward Dillon.— K Draft Code of Criminal "Lxcw and 
Procedure. Demy 8vo, 21J. 

LILLIE^ Arthur^ M.R.A.S.—The Popular Life of Buddha. 

Containing an Answer to the Hibbert Lectures of 1881. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

LINDSA V, W, Lauder, M.D,— Mind in the I^ower Animals in 
Health and Disease. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32s, 

Vol. I. — ^Mind in Health. Vol. II. — Mind in Disease. 

LLOYD, JValler.—The Hope of the ^SVoPld s An Essay on Universal 

Redemption. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

LONSDALE, Mar£^arel,SisteT Dora : a Biography. With Portrait. 
Twenty-fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

LOfVDER, Charles.—A Biography. By the Author of " St Teresa.*' 

New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 5f. 6dm 
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LYTTON^ Edward Buhver, Lord,-^lAte^ Letters and Literary 
Remains. By his Son, The Earl of Lytton. With Portraits, 
ninstrations and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo. 

[Vols. I. and IL just ready. 

MACHIAVELLI^ iWff^/D.— Discourses on the Tirst Decade of 
Titus Livius, Translated from the Italian by NiNiAN Hill 
Thomson, M.A. Large crown 8vo, I2j. 

The Prince. Translated from the Italian by N. H. T. Small 
crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boards, 6j. 

MACKENZIE^ Alexander, — Hoiv India is Governed. Being an 
Account of England's Work in India. Small crown Svo, 2J-. 

MACNAUGHTy Reo, ^^».— Ccena Domini : An Essay on the Lord's 
Snpper, its Primitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent 
History. Demy Svo, i^r. 

MACWALTER, Rev, G. ^l— Life of Antonis Rosmini Serbati 
(Founder of the Institute of Charity). 2 vols. Demy Svo. 

[Vol. I. now ready, price 12s. 

MAGNUS^ Mrs.—AhoyxX the Jeivs since Bible Times. From the 
Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small croi^n Svo, dr. 

BtAIR^ R. S,y M.D,, F.R,C,S.E.—Tlie Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preser^'ation and Regulation of Health. 
With a Supplement on the Management of Children in India. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, limp cloth, 31. 6d, 

MALDENy Henry £//iof.— Vienna^ 1683. The History and Conse- 
quences of the Defeat of the Turks before Vienna, September 
12U1, 16S3, by John Sobieski, King of Poland, and Charles 
Leopold, Duke of Lorraine. Crown Svo, 4s. bd. 

Many Voices. A volume of Extracts from the Religious Writers of 
Christendom from the First to the Sixteenth Centufy. With 
Biographical Sketches. Crown Svo, cloth extra, red edges, 6s. 

MARKHAMy Capi. Albert Hastings, R,H.-—T:he Great Frozen Sea : 
A Personal Narrative of the Vo}'age of the Alert during the Arctic 
Expedition of 1S75-6. With 6 Full-page Illustrations, 2 Maps, 
and 27 Woodcuts. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, dr. 

A Polar Reconnaissance : being the Voyage of the Ishjom 
to Novaya 2^mlya in 1879. With 10 Illustrations. Demy Svo, i6j. 

Marriage and Maternity ; or, Scripture Wives and Mothers. Small 
crown Svo, 4J. 6d, 

MARTINEAU, GWf/7/fl?ir.— Outline Lessons on Morals. Small 
crown Svo, 31. dd, 

MAUDSLEY, H, M,D,— Body and ^KTill. Being an Essay con- 
cerning Will, in its Metaphysical, Physiological, and Pathological 
Aspects. 8vo« 12s, 
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McGRATH^ Terence, — Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2j. 

MEREDITH^ Jl/.^.— Theotokos, the Example for "Woman. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lady Agnes W«od. Revised by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 32mo, Ump cloth, is. 6d, 

MILLER^ Edward,— The History and Doctrines of Irvingism ; 

or, the so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Large 
post 8vo, 2$S, 

The Church In Relation to the State. Large crown 8vo, 
7j. 6d, 

MINCHIN, J, (7.— Bulgaria since the ^War : Notes of a Tour in 
the Autumn of 1879. Small crown 8vo, 3J. td, 

MITFORD, BeHram,— Through the Zulu Country. Its Battle- 
fields and its People. With five Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 14/. 

MIVARTy St, Geor^.—N at\xre and Thought : An Introduction to a 
Natural Philosophy. Demy 8vo, lor. 6d, 

MOCKLER^ E. — ^A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as 
it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia-Axaluc 
and Roman characters. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. 

MOLESWORTH, Rev, W, Nassau, M.A.—HiatOTy of the Church 
of England from 1660. Laige crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

A/ORELL, 7. ^.—Euclid Simplified in Method and Language. 
Being a Msnual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important 
French Works, approved by the University of Paris and the 
Minister of Public Instruction. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

MORSE, E, S,y PA,D,— First Book of Zoology. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

MURPHYy John Nicholas.-^The Chair of Peter ; or, the Papacy 
considered in its Institution, Development, and Organization, and 
in the Benefits which for over Eighteen Centuries it has conferred 
on Mankind. Demy 8vo, i8j. 

NELSON, y, H„ M.A.—A Prospectus of the Scientific Study 
of the Hindu Laiv. Demy 8vo, 9^. 

NEWMAN, J, H,, i:?.Z>.— Characteristics from the 'W'rltlngs 

of. Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with 
the Author's personal ApprovaL Sixth EditioD. With Tortxait. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

*«* A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, can 

be had, 2s, 6d, 

NEWMAN, Francis Wi/liam.^KssSLYS on Diet- Small croWB 8vo, 

cloth limp, 2S. 

New ^SVerther. By Loki. Small crown 8vo, ar. 6d, 
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NICHOLSOX^ Edward ifynw.— The Gk)spel according to the 
Hebre'WS. Its Fragments Translated and Annotated \^-ith a 
Critical Analysis of the External and Internal EWdence relating 
to it Demy 8vo, gj. 6/. 

A New Commentary on the Gospel according to 
Matthew. Demy Svo, lis. 

mCOLS^ Arthur^ F.G.S,, A^. (7.5.— Chapters from the Physical 
History of the Earth : an Introduction to Geology and 
Palxontolc^*. With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, 51. 

I/OPSf Marianne, — Class Lessons on Huclid. Part I. containing 
the First t\k'o Books of the Elements. Crown Svo, 2J. dd. 

Notes on St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians. For Readers of 
the Authorized Version or the Original Greek. Demy Svo, 2J. 6^. 

Nuces : Exercises on the Syntax of the Public School Latin 
Primer. New Edition in Three Parts. Crown Svo, each u. 
%• The Three Parts can also be had bound together, 3J. 

OATESy Franks /:7?.(7.5^.— Matabele Land and the Victoria 
Falls. A Naturalist's WanJerinj;;? in the Interior of South 
Africa. Edited by C. G. Oates, B.A. With numerous Dlustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy Svo, 21s, 

OGLEt W.^AI.D., /^/?.CP.— Aristotle on the Parts of Animals. 
Tkanslated, M*ith Introduction and Notes. Royal Svo, 12s, (ki, 

Oken I^renz, Life of. By Alexander Ecker. With Explanatory 
Notes, Selections from Oken*s Correspondence, and Portrait of 
the Professor. From the German by Alfred Tulk. Crown 
8to, dr. 

CtMEARA^ Kathleen. — Frederic Ozanam, Professor of the Sorbonne : 
His Life and Work. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 7^. tJ. 

Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to the Sick. Small 
crown Svo, 5/. 

OSBORNE^ Rev. W, ^.— The Revised Version of the New Tes- 
tament. A Critical Commentary, with Notes upon the Text. 
Crown Svo, 5^. 

OTTLEY, H. BickersMh.—rSYiQ Great Dilemma. Christ His Own 
Witness or His Own Accuser. Six Lectures. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, y. 6d. 

Our Public Schools — Eton, Harrow, "Winchester, Rugby, 
"Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

OJVENt F, J/.— John Keats : a Study. Crown Svo, 6j. 

OWEN^ Rev. Robert^ ^./>.— Sanctorale Catholicum ; or. Book of 
Saints. With Notes, Critical, Exegetical, and HistorioU. Demy 
8vo, iSj. 

c 
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OXENHAM, Rev, F, Nutcombe.—'VIliaX is the Truth as to Kver- 
lasting Punishment. Part II. Being an Historical Inquiry 
into the Witness and Weight of certain Anti-Origenist Councils. 
Crown 8vo, 2j. 6d. 

OXON/BNSES.—lRomanisWis Protestantism, Anglicanism. 

Being a Layman's View of some questions of the Day. Together 
with Remarks on Dr. Littledale's ''Plain Reasons against join- 
ing the Church of Rome," Crown 8vo, 3j. 6d, 

PALMER, the late JViUtam,—lSi otes of a Visit to Russia In 
1840-1841. Selected and arranged by John H. Cardinal 
Newman, with portrait. Crown 8vo, $s, 6d, 

Parchment Library. Choicely Printed on hand-made papeii limp 
parchment antique, dr. ; vellum, p, 6d. each volume. 

English Lyrics. 

The Sonnets of John Milton. Edited by Mark Pattison. 
With Portrait after Vertue. 

Poems by Alfred Tennyson. 2 vols. With minature frontis- 
pieces by W. B. Richmond. 

French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by George Saints- 
bury. With a minature frontispiece designed and etched by 
H. G. Glindoni. 

The Fables of Mr. John Gay. With Memoir by Austin 
DoBSON, and an etched portrait from an unfinished Oil Sketdi 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Richard Garnett. 

The Christian Year, Thoughts in Verse for the Sundajrs and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With Miniature Portrait of the 
Rev. J. Keble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R. A 

Shakspere's ^Works. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 

Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
DoBSON. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 

Q. Horati macci Opera. Edited by F. A CoRNiSH, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma 
Tadcma, etched by Leopold Lowcnstam. 

Edgar Allan Poe's Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
Andrew Lang, and a Frontispiece by Linley Samboume. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 

English Odes. Selected by Edmund W. Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thomycroft, AR.A 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas k KEMPit. A 
revised Translation. With Frontispiece on India papcTi from a 
Design by W. B. Richmond, 
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Parchment Uhr^ry— continued. 

Tennyson's The Princess: a Medley. With a Miniature 
Frontispiece by H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by 
Goidon Browne. 

Poems : Selected from Percy Bysshe Shelley. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With a Preface by Richard Garnett and a 
Miniature Frontispiece. 

Tennyson^ "In Memoriam." With a Miniature Portrait 
in eau-fort€ by Le Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. 
Cameron. 

FARSLOE^ ^ufih.—OuT Rail\irays. Sketches, Historical and 
DescnptiTe. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, 
etCi, and a Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown Svo, dr. 

PAUL^ C. Kegan, — Biographical Sketches, Printed on hand-made 
paper, bomid in buckram. Second IiJiiion. Crown Svo, *js, 6d. 

PAUL^ Alexander. — Short Parliaments. A History of the National 
Demand for frequent General Elections. Small cro^^'n Svo, y, oJ. 

PEARSON^ Rev, 5".— "Week-day laving. A Book for Young Men 
and Women. Second Edition. Crown Svo, y. 

PENRICE^ Maj, y., B,A,—K Dictionary and Glossary of the 
Ko-ran. With Copious Gnunmatical References and Explana- 
tions of the Text. 4to, 21J. 

PESCHEL^ Dr, Oscar. — The Races of Man and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. Large crown Svo, 9/. 

PETERS^ F, ZT.— The Nicomachean Kthicsof Aristotle. Trans- 
lated hj. Crown Svo, 6f. 

PfflPSON^ E. — ^The Animal Lore of Shakspeare's Time. 
Including Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, Fish and Insects. Large 
post Svo, 9J« 

PIDGEON^ D. — ^An Engineer's Holiday ; or, Notes of a Round 
Trip from Long, or to o®. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
down Svo, *js, 6d, 

PRlCEj Prof, Banamy, — Currency and Banking. Cxowvi Svo, dr. 

Chapters on Practical Political Economy. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large post Svo, 55. 

Pulpit Commentary, The. (Old Testament Series.) Edited by the 
Rev. J. S. ExELL and the Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spexce. 

Genesis. By the Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. ; with Homilies by 
the Very Rev. J. F. Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
Redford, M.A., LL.B., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. 
Roberts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament by the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. ; 
and Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. Cot- 
TERILL, D. D. , and Rev, T. W'li itelaw, M.A. Saventh Edition. 
I ToL, ly. 
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Pulpit Commentary, The—coptiinu^d, 

£xodus. By the Rev. Canon Rawlinson. With Homilies bt 
Rev. J. Orr, Rev. D. Young, Rev. C. A. Goodhart, Rev. j, 
Urquhart, and the Rev. H. T. RoBjOHNS. Third Edition. 
2 vols., iSs, 

Leviticus. By the Rev. Prebendary Meyrick, M.A. With 
Introductions by the Rev. R. Collins, Rev. Ftofessor A. Cave, 
and Homilies by Rev. Prof. Redford, LL.B., Rev. J. A. 
Macdonald, Rev. W. Clarkson, Rev. S. R. Axdridge, 
LL.B., and Rev. McCheyne Edgar. Fourth Edition. ly. 

Numbers. By the Rev. R. Winterbotham, LL.B. ; with 
Homilies by the Rev. Professor W. Binnie, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
Prout, M.A., Rev. D. Young, Rev. J. Waite, and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Thomas Whitelaw, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. i$s. 

Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, B.D., 
Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. D. Davies, M.A. lliird 

edition. 15^. 

Joshua. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. 
S. R. Aldridge, LL.B., Rev. R. Glover, Rev. £. Db 
Pressens£, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. F. W. Adeney, 
M.A. ; and an Introduction by the Rev. A. Plummer, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. 12s. 6d, 

Judges and Ruth. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
Rev. J. Morrison, D.D. ; with Homilies by Rev. A. F. MuiR, 
M.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. W. M. Statham, and 
Rev. Professor J. Thomson, M.A. Fourth Edition. lor. &/• 

1 Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smith, D.D. ; with Homilies 
by Rev. Donald Eraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. Chapman, and 
Rev. B. Dale. Sixth Edition. 15^. 

1 Kings. By the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. De Pressens^, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., 
Rev. A. Rowland, LL.B., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, and Rev. 
J. Urquhart. Fourth Edition. 15J. 

£zra, Nehemiah, and Ksther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawunson, 
M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M. A., Rev, 
Prof. R. A. Redford, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., 
Rev. J. A. Macdonald, Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A., Rev. W. 
CiJiRKSON, B.A., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. Dinwiddib, 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A., Rev. G. Wood, B.A., 
Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, LL.B., M.A., and the Re?. J. S. 
Exell. Sixth Edition, i vol., 12s, 6d, 

Jeremiah. By the Rev. J. K. Cheyne, M.A. ; with Homilies 
by the Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. A. F. Mdir, M.A., 
Rev. S. Conway, B.A., Rev. J. Waitb» B.A.» and Rev. D. 
Young, B. A. Vol. L, 15s. * -^ 
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Pulpit Coxnxnentary, The. (New Testament Series.) 

St. Mark. By Very Rev. E. Bickersteth, D.D., Dean of Lich- 
field ; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. Thomson, M. A., Rev. Pro£ 
Given, M.A., Rev. Prof. Johnson, M.A., Rev. A. Rowland, 
B.A., LL.B., Rev. A. MuiR, and Rev. R. Green. 2 vols. 
Third Edition. 2IJ. 

PUSEY^ Dr, — Serxnons for the Church's Seasons from 
Advent to Trinity. Selected from the Published Sermons 
of the late Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

QUILTER, Harry.-^** The Academy," 1872-1882. 

RADCLIFFE, Frank R. K— The New Politicus. Small crown 8vo, 
2s, 6d. 

Realities of the Future Life. Small crown 8vo, is, 6d, 

RENDELL^ J. JIT.— Concise Handbook of the Island of 
Madeira. With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fa^. 
8vo, \s. 6d, 

REYNOLDS, Rev, J. fK— The Supernatural in Nature- A 
Verification by Free Use of Science. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Demy Svo, 14J. 

The Mystery of Miracles. Third and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, dr. 

RIBOT^Prof, 7:1.— Heredity: A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, 
its Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences. I^urge crown Svo, 9^. 

ROBERTSON, The late Rev, F, W,, Af.A.—l.ife and letters of- 
Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M. A 
I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. 
Crown Svo, 7j. 6d, 
II. Library Edition, in Demy Svo, with Portrait. I2r. 
III. A Popular Edition, in i vol. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Sermons. Four Series. Small cro^n Svo, p, 6d, each. 

The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxford, and Brighton. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
Svo, jx. 6d. 

Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 
p, 6d, 

Expository X«ectures on St. Paul's Kpistles to the 
Corinthians. A New Edition. Small crown Svo, 5j. 

I«ectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. A New 
Edition. Crown Svo, 51. 

An Analysis of Mr. Tennyson's "In Memoriam." 
(Dedicated by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. Svo, 2s, 

The Kducation of the Human Race. Translated from the 
German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. Svo, 2j. 6d. 

The above Works can also be had, bound in half morocco. 
•^* A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for framing, 
can be had, 2s, 6d, 
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Rosmini Serbati (Life of). By G. Stuart MacWalter. s toIs. 
8vo. [Vol. I. now ready, I2j. 

Rosmini's Origin of Ideas. ' Translated from the Fifth Italian 
Edition of the Nuovo Saggio SuW origine delle idee, 3 vols. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. [Vols. I. and II. now ready, l6f, each. 

Rosmini's Pliilosophical System. Translated, with a Sketch of 
the Author's Life, Bibliography, Introduction, and Notes by 
Thomas Davidson. Demy Svo, i6j. 

RULE, Martin, M./f. — The Life and Times of St. Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 

Br i tains. 2 vols. Demy Svo, 21s, 

SAL VA TOR, Archduke Ludwig.—'L.evls.osiaj the Capital of Cyprus. 

Crown 4to, lOf. 6d, 

SAMUELy Sydney il/.— Jewish Life in the East. Small cro^^-n 

Svo, 3 J. 6^/. 

SA YCE, Rev, Archibald ^^7iry.— Introduction to the Science of 
Language. 2 vols. Second Edition. Large post Svo, 25^. 

Scientific Layman. The New Truth and the Old Faith : aie they 
Incompatible ? Demy Svo, loj. 6^. 

SCOONES, JV. Baptistc^ToMT Centuries of English Letters: 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. Third Edition. Large 

crown Svo, 6j. 

SfflLLITO, Rev. y^j<^A.— "Womanhood ; its Duties, Temptations, 
and Privileges. A Book for Young WomenT Tliird Edition. 
Crown Svo, 3J. 6d, 

SHLPLEY, Rev, Orby, iW.^.— Principles of the Faith in Rela- 
tion to Sin. To]-)ics for Thought in Times of Retreat. 
Eleven Addresses delivered during a Retreat of Three Days to 
Persons living in the World. Demy Svo, I2J. 

Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. 
Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation by Hans 
TiiARAU, from the German "Memorials of Amalie VON 
Lasaulx." Cheap Edition. Large crown Svo, 4J. 6</. 

SMITH, Edward, M,D,, LL,B,, Z^/?.*?.— Tubercular Consump- 
tion in its Karly and Remediable Stages. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, 6s, 

SPEDDING, yapies.—Tlevie'ws and Discussions, Uterary, 
Political, and Historical not relating to Bacon. Demy 

Svo, 1 2 J. 6d. 

Evenings with a Reviewer; or, Bacon and Macaulay. 
With a Prefatory Notice by G. S. Venablbs, Q.C ft fols. 

Demy Svo, iSj. 
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STAFFER, /ii«/.— Shakspeare and Classical Antiquity: 
Greek and Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakspeare's Plays. 
Translated by Emily J. Carey. Large post 8vo, 12s, 

STEVENSON, Rev. W. /%— Hymns for the Church and Home. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The H3rmn Book consists of Three Parts : — I. For Public 
Worship.— II. For Family and Private Worship. — III. 
For Children. 
•0* Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging 
from &/. to dr. 
Lists and full particulars will be furnished on application 
to the Publishers. 

STEVENSON, Robert Zouis.—rCTa^vels with a Donkey In the 
Cevennes. With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. Small crown 
8vo, 2x. 6d, 

An Inland Voyage. - With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 
Small Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

Vlrglnlhus Puerisque, and other Papers. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Stray Papers on Kducatlon, and Scenes from School Life. By B. H. 
Small crown Svo, y, 6d, 

STRECKER' fV/SL/CENUS,— Organic Chemistry. Translated and 
Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. Hodgkinson, 
Ph.D., and A. J. Greenaway, F.I.C. Demy Svo, 2IJ. 

SULLY, James, Af.A, — ^Pessimism s a History and a Criticism. 
Second Edition. Demy Svo, 14J. 

SWEDENBORG, Eman.—Tie Cultu et Amore Del ubi Agitur 
de Tellurls ortu, Paradiso et Vivario, tum de Pri- 
xnogenltl Seu Adaml Natlvltate Inf antla, et Amore. 
Crown Svo, 5J. 

SYME, Z^ozwe/.— Representative Government In Kngland. Its 
Faults and Failures. Second Edition. Large crown Svo, 6j. 

TAYLOR, Rev, Isaac.— ^The Alphabet. An Account of the Origin 
and Development of Letters. With numerous Tables and 
Facsimiles. 2 vok. Demy Svo, 36J. 

Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Edited by the Rev. Canon Spence, 
Rev. J. S. ExELL, Rev. Charles Neil, and Rev. Jacob 
Stephenson. 6 vols. Super royal Svo. 

[Vol. I. now ready, i6j. 

THOM^ J. Hamilton.— 'L.KSfis of Life after the Mind of Christ. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, 7j. 6d. 

THOMSON, y. TurnM/.Social Problems; or, An Inquiry 
into the Lia^nrs of Influence. With Diagrams. Demy Svo, 
los. 6d. 
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TIDMAN, Paul /^— Gold and SUver Money. Part I.— A Plain 
Statement. Part II. — Objections Answered. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, \s, 

TIPPLE^ Rev, S, -4.— Sunday Mornings at Nomrood. Prayers 

and Sermons. Crown 8vo, dr. 

TODHUNTER, Dr. 7.— A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, 7*. 

TREMENHEEREy Hugh Seymour^ C,£,~-A Manual of the 
Principles of Gk)vemnient, as set forth by the Authorities 
of Ancient and Modem Times. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 55. 

TUKEy Daniel Hack, M,D,, /^^. C.P.— Chapters in the History 
of the Insane in the British Isles. With 4 Illnstratioiis. 
Large crown 8vo, I2J. 

TWINING, Z^Tw/ffl.— "Workhouse Visiting and Management 
during T-wenty-Five Years. Small crown 8vo, jx. doT. 

TYLER, y.— The Mystery of Being: or, TVhat Do TSTe 
Kno-w ? Small crown 8vo, 3J. 6^, 

UPTON, Major R, Z>.— Gleanings from the Desert of Arabia. 

Large post 8vo, ioj. 6d. 

VACUUS, Viator,— "Flying South. Recollections of France and its 

Littoral. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

VAUGHAN, H, Hal/ord.^'NeMv Readings and Renderings of 
Shakespeare's Tragedies. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 25X. 

VILLARI, Professor,— 'Niccolb Machiavelli and his Times. 
Translated by Linda Villari. 4 vols. Large post Svo, 48^. 

VILLI ERS, Tlu Right Hon, C, P.— Free Trade Speeches of- 

With Politiod Memoir. Edited by a Member A the Cobden 
Club. 2 vols. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 25J. 

VOGT, Lieut, 'Col, Hermann,— The Egyptian "War of 1882. 
A translation. With Map and Plans. Large crown Svo, 6s, 

VOLCKXSOMy E, W, F:— Catechism of Klementary Modem 
Chemistry. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 

VYNERj Lady Mary, — Every Day a Portion. Adapted from the 
Bible and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotion of those 
living in Widowhood. Collected and Edited by Lady Miixy 
Vjmer, Square crown 8vo, 5J. 

WALDSTEINy Charles, Ph.D.— The Balance of Emotion and 
Intellect ; an Introductory Essay to the Study of Philosophy. 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

WALLER, Rev, C, B.—The Apocalypse, reviewed tinder the light 
of the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ages, and the Restitntion of All 
Things, Demy 8vo, I2J, 
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WALPOLEy Chas. George,— 'HAsXxiTY of Ireland from the Karliest 
Times to the Union ivith Great Britain. With 5 Maps 
and Appendices. Crown 8vo, los, 6d. 

WALSHE, WaUer HayU, 3f.Z?.— Dramatic Singing Physiolo- 
gically estimated. Crown 8to, 31. td, 

WEDMORE, Frederick,^^thA Masters of Genre Painting. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. Crown 8vo, *js, 6d, 

WHEWELL, Wmiam, />./?.— His I-ife and Selections from his 
Gorresx>ondence. By Mrs. Stair Douglas. With a Portrait 
firom a Painting by Samuel Laurence. Demy 8vo, 2IJ. 

WHITNEY, Prof. William Z>a;^^/. ■— Essentials of English 
Grammar, for the Use of Schools. Crown 8vo, 3^ . dd, 

WILLIAMS, Rowland, D,D,—l?salm3, Litanies, Counsels, and 
Collects for Devout Persons. Edited by his Widow. New 
and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

Stray Thoughts Collected from the "Writings of the 
late Rowland Williams, D.D. Edited by his Widow. 
Crown 8vo, p, 6d, 

WILLIS, R,, Af.A.—^WUlia.m Harvey. A History of the Discovery 
of the Circulation of the Blood : with a Portrait of Harvey after 
Faithome. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

WILSON, Sir ErasMus.—KgYpt of the Past. With Chromo-litho- 
mph and numerous Illustrations in the text. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, I2J-. 

The Recent Archaic Discovery of Egyptian Mummies 
at Thehes. A Lecture. Crown 8vo, is, 6d, 

WILSON, Lieta.'CoL C. 71— The Duke of Berwick, MarshaU 
of France, 1702-1734. Demy 8vo, 15^. 

WOLTMANN, Dr. Alfred, and WOERMANN, Dr. A'af/.— History 
of Painting. Edited by Sidney Colvin. Vol. I. Painting 
in Antiquity and the Middle Ages. With numerous Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 28J. ; bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 30J. 

"Word "Biras Made Flesh. Short Family Readings on the Epistles for 
each Sunday of the Christian Year. Demy 8vo, lor. 6^. 

WREN, Sir Christopher.— Ji\a FamUy and His Times. 'V^th 
Original Letters, and a Discourse on Architecture hitherto un- 
published. By Lucy Phillimors. With Portrait Demy 
ovo, 14J. 

YOUMANS, Eliza ^.— First Book of Botany. Designed to 
Cultivate the Observing Powers of Children. With 300 
Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

YOUMANS, Edward L., M.D.—A Class Book of Chemistry, on 
the Basis of the New System. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo,5x. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIO SERIES. 

I. Forms of Water: a Familiar Exposition of the Origin and 

riienomena of Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. With 
25 Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5}. 

II. Physics and Politics ; or, Thoughts on the Application of the 

Principles of ** Natural Selection" and ** Inheritance" to Political 
Society. By Walter Bagehot. Sixth Edition, Crown 8vo, 41. 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. With numerous 

Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

IV. Mind and Body : the Theories of their Relation. By Alexander 

Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 
8vo, 4J. 

V. The Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. Eleventh 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J, 

VI. On the Conservation of Energy. By Balfour Stewart, M.A., 

LL.D., F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

VII. Animal Locomotion ; or Walking, Swimming, and Flying. By 

J. B. Pcttigrew, M.D., F.R.S., etc. With 130 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 

M.D. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5 J. 

IX. The New Chemistry. By Professor J. P. Cooke. With 31 

Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown "Svo, 5j. 

X. The Science of Law. By Professor Sheldon Amos. Fifth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XI. Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial Loco- 

motion. By Professor £. J. Marey. With 117 Illustrations. 
Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 5J. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. By Professor 

Oscar Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

XIII. The History of the Conflict betw^een Religion and 

Science. By J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. Seventeenth Edition. 

Crown Svo, 5^. 

XIV. Fungi : their Nature, Influences, Uses, etc. By M. C. Cooke» 

M.D., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 5^. 

XV. The Chemical Effects of Light and Photography. Bv 

Dr. Hermann Vogel. Translation thoroughly Revised. With 
100 Illustrations. Fourth Edition, Crown Svo, 5j. 
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XVI. The Life and Grow^th of Language. By Professor William 

Dwight Whitney. Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XVII. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. By W. 

Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. Sixth Edition. Cro>«i 8vo, 55. 

XVUI. The Nature of Light. With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel. With 188 Illustrations and a 
Table of Spectra in Chromo-lithography. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5j, 

XIX. Animal Parasites and Messmates. By ^lonsieur Van 

Beneden. With 83 Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XX. Fermentation. By Professor Schiitzenberger. With 28 Illus- 

trations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. By Professor Bernstein. W^ith 

91 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. By Pro- 

fessor Pietro Blasema. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XXIII. Studies in Spectrum Analysis. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S. With six photc^raphic Illustrations of Spectra, and 
numerous engravings on Wood. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
dr. (id. 

XXIV. A History of the Growth of the Steam Engine. By 

Professor R. H. Thurston. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 6</. 

XXV. Education as a Science. By Alexander Bain, LL.D, Fourth 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 

XXVI. The Human Species. By Professor A. de Quatrefages. Third 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

XXVII. Modem Chromatics. With Applications to Art and In- 
dustry. By Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXVni. The Crayfish : an Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T. H. Huxley. With 82 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XXIX. The Brain as an Organ of Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous lUastrations. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

XXX. The Atomic Theory. By Prof. Wurtz. Translated by G. 

Cleminshaw, F.C.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^, 

XXXI. The Natural Conditions of Existence as they affect 
Animal Life. By Karl Semper. With 2 Maps and 106 
Woodcuts. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 
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XXXII. General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. By Prof. 
J. Rosenthal. Third Eidition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 

XXXIII. Sight : an Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and 
Binocular Vision. By Joseph le Conte, LL.D. Second Edition. 
With 132 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXXIV. Illusions : a Psychological Study. By James Solly. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXXV. Volcanoes : what they are and what they teach. 
By Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.S. With 92 Illustrations on 
Wood. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXXVI. Suicide : an Essay in Comparative Moral Statistics. Bv Prof. 
E. Morselli. Second Edition. With Diagrams. Crown svo, 5^. 

XXXVII. The Brain and its Functions. By J. Luys. With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXXVIII. Myth and Science : an Essay. By Tito VignolL Crown 
8vo, 5^. 

XXXIX. The Sun. By Professor Young. With Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XL. Ants, Bees, and ^Wasps : a Record of Observations on the 
Habits of the Social Hymenoptera. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart.» 
M.P. With 5 Chromo-lithographic Illustrations. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XLI. Aninoial Intelligence. By G. J. Romanes, LUD.» F.R.S. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XLII. The Concepts and Theories of Modem Physics. By 
J. B. Stallo. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 51. 

XLIII. Diseases of the Memory ; An Essay in the Positive Psycho- 
logy. By Prof. Th. Ribot Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XLIV. Man before Metals. By N. Joly, with 14S Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, $s, 

XLV. The Science of Politics. By Prof. Sheldon Amos. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XLVI. Elementary Meteorology. By Robert H. Scott Second 
Edition. With Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $s, 

XLVII. The Organs of Speech and their Application in th6 
Formation of Articulate Sounds. By George Hermann 
Von Meyer, With 47 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XLVIII. Fallacies. A View of Logic from the Practical Side. By 

Alfred Sidgwick. 
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MILITARY WORKS. 

BARRINGTON, CapL J. T.— England on the Defensive ; or, the 
Problem of Invasion Critically Examined. Large crown Svo, 
with Map, 7j. 6d. 

BRACKENBURY, Col C, B., R.A., C.-ff.— Military Handbooks 
for Regimental Officers. 

I. Military Sketching and Reconnaissance. By Col. 
F. J. Hutchison, and Major H. G. MacGregor, Fourth 
Edition. With 15 Plates. Small 8vo, 6j. 

n. Tlie Elements of Modern Tactics Practically 
applied to English Formations. By Lieut. -Col. 
Wilkinson Shaw. Fourth Edition. With 25 Plates and 
Maps. Small crown 8vo, 9^. 

nL Field Artillery. Its Equipment, denization and Tactics. 
By Major Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. With 12 Plates. Second 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 6r. 

IV. The Elements of Military Administration. First 

Part : Permanent System of Administration. By Major 
J. W. Buxton. Small crown 8vo. ^s, 6d. 

V, Military Lainr : Its Procedure and Practice. By Major 

Sisson C. Pratt, R.A Small crown 8vo. 

BROOKE, Major, C, K,—K System of Field Training. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2j. 

CLERY^ C, Lieta.'Col.—iaii7iOT Tactics. With 26 Maps and Plans. 
Sixth and Cheaper Edition, Revised. Crown 8yo, gs. 

COLVILE, Ueut.-Col. C. /^— Military Tribunals. Sewed, 2s. 6d, 

HARRISON, Lieut.'CoL /?.— The Officer's Memorandum Book 
for Peace and War. Third Edition, Oblong 32mo, roan, 
with pencil, 31. 6d, 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc. By a Cavalry 
Officer. With Diagrams. Demy 8vo, I2j. 

FARRt Capt. If, Hallam, CM.G,— The Dress, Horses, and 
Equipment of Infantry and Staff Officers. Crown 
8vo, IS. 

SCHAW, Col. -^.— The Defence and Attack of Positions and 
X40calities. Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 
8vo, y, 6d, 

SHADWELL, MaJ.-Gen., C.-ff.— Mountain "Warfare. Illustrated 
by the Campaign of 1799 in Switzerland. Being a Translation of 
the Swiss Narrative compiled from the Works of the Archduke 
Charles, Jomini, and others. Also of Notes by General H. 
Dufour on the Campaign of the Valtelline in 1635. With Appen- 
dix, Maps, and Introductory Remarks. Demy 8vo, idr. 
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STUBBSj Lieut, -Col, F, W^.— The Regiment of Bengal Artillery, 
The History of its Organisation, Equipment, and War Services. 
Compiled from Published Works, Omcial Records, and various 
Private vSources. With numerous Maps and Iliustrations. 2 vols. 
Demy 8yo, 32J. 



POETRY. 

ADAM OF ST, VICTOR,— ^YiQ Liturgical Poetry of Adam of 

St. Victor. From the text of Gautier. With Translations into 
English in the Original Metres, and Short Explanatory Notes, 
by DiGBY S. Wrangham, M.A. 3 vols. Crown 8vp, printed 
on hand-made paper, boards, 21^. 

AUCIIMUTY, A, C— Poems of English Heroism : FromBrunan- 
burh to Lucknow ; from Athelstan to Albert. Small crown 8vo, 
is, (xl, 

A F/A.—Tlie Odyssey of Homer. Done into English Verse by. 
rcap.*4to, 15J. 

BANKS^ Mrs, G, Z.— Ripples and Breakers : Poems. Square 

Svo, 5j. 

BARNES, William,— Vc^ems of Rural Life, in the Dorset 
Dialect. New Edition, complete in one voL Crown Svo, 
8j. (id, 

BAYNESy Rev, Canon H, 7?.— Home Songs for Quiet Hours. 

Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 2j. (m/. 
*«* This may also be had handsomely bound in morocco with 

gilt edges. 

BENNETT, C. Fletcher,— tXte Thoughts. A New Volame of 

Poems. With Frontispiece. Small crown Svo. 

BEVINGTON^ Z. ^.— Key Notes. Small crown Svo, 5/, 

BILLSON, C, y.— The Acharnians of Aristophanes. Crown 

Svo, 3J. 6d, 

BOWEN, H, C, ilf.^.— Simple English Poems. English Literature 
for Junior Classes. In Four Parts. Parts I., II., and III., 6^. 
each, and Part IV., u. 

BRYANT, W, C— Poems. Red-line Edition. With 24 Illustrations 
and Portrait of the Author. Cro>vn Svo, extra, *js, 6d, 

A Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece. Small crown Svo, 
3j. 6d, 

BYRNNE, E, Fairfax. — Milicent : a Poem. Small crown Svo, 6r. 

Galderon's Dramas: the Wonder- Working Magician — Life is a 
Dream — the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Translated by Denis 
Florence ^LvcCarthy. Post Svo, lor. 
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Gastilian Brothers (The), Chateaubriant, ^Waldemar : Three 
Tragedies ; and The Rose of Sicily : a Drama. By the 
Author of " Ginevra," &c. Cro\vTi Svo, 6s, 

Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 12 Cantos. 
By M. D. C. Crown Svo, ^s. dd, 

CLARKE^ Mary G?zMiWf.— Honey from the Weed. Verses. 
Crown Svo, 7j. 

COLOAlBy ColoiieL — ^The Cardinal Archbishop : a Sjxmish I^end. 
In 29 Cancions. Small crown Svo, 5^*. 

CONWA y, //u^.—A Uf e's Idylls. Small crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

C0FF£E, Erancois,—JJKiiilee. Done into English Verse, with the 
sanction of the Author, by I. O. L. Crown Svo, vellum, 5^. 

COXHEAD^ j^M^/.— Birds and Babies. Imp. i6mo. With 33 
Illustrations. Gilt, 2s, 6d. 

David Rizzio, Bothwell, and the Witch Lady. Three 
Tragedies by the author of " Ginevra," etc. Crown Svo, dr. 

DAVIE, G.S., Af,D, — The Garden of Fragrance. Being a com- 
plete translation of the Bostan of Sadi from the original Persian 
into English Verse. Crown Svo, 7j. 61/. 

jDAVIES, T. Ifart.'-CsLtullus. Translated into English Verse. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

DB VERE, Audtry.—The Foray of Queen Meave, and other 
L^ends of Ireland's Heroic Age. Small crown Svo, 55. 

I^egends of the Saxon Saints. Small croxi-n Svo, dr. 

DILLON^ Arthur, — River Songs and other Poems. With 13 
autotype Illustrations from designs by Margery May. Fcap. 4to, 
cloth extra, gilt leaves, lor. 6d, 

DOBELL^ Mrs. Horace, — ^Ethelstone, Kveline, and other Poems. 
Crown Svo, dr. 

DOBSON^ Austin,— Old ^World Idylls and other Poems. i8mo, 
cloth extra, gilt tops, dr. 

DOAfET, Alfred, — Ranolf and Amohia. A Dream of Two Lives. 
New Edition, Revised. 2 vols. Crown Svo, I2x. 

Dorothy : a Country Story in El^iac Verse. With Preface. Demy 
Svo, 5j. 

DOWDEXy Edward, ZZ.Z>.— Shakspere's Sonnets. With Intro- 
dnction. Large post Svo, 7^. 6d, 

DOWNTON, Rev. B,, M,A,—JrLYains and Verses. Original and 
Translated. Small crown Svo, 3J. 6d. 

DUTTf Taru.'^A Sheaf Gleaned In French Fields. New Edition, 
Demy Svo, los, 6d, 
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EDMONDS, E. ^.— Hesperas. Rhythm and Rhyme. Crown 
8vo, 4J. 

ELDRYTBy J/awdf.— Margaret, and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 

ELLIOTTy Ebenezer, The Corn Law Rhynur,— -'Poems. Edited by his 
son, the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St John's, Antigua, z vols. 
Crown 8vo, i8j. 

English Odes. Selected, with a Critical Introduction by Edmund W. 
GossE, and a miniature frontispiece by Hamo Thomycroft, 
A.R.A. Elzevir 8vo, limp parchment antique, 6s, ; vellum, 
7j. 6d, 

EVANS, Anne,— Poems and Music. With Memorial Pre£u:e by 
Ann Thackeray Ritchie. Large crown 8vo, 7*. 

GOSSE, Edmund ^.— New Poems. Crown 8vo, 7j. td, 

GRAHAM, William, Two Fancies and other Poems. Crown 
8vo, 5J. 

GRJNDROD, Charles, Plays from Knglish History. Crown 
8vo, 7j. (id, 

GURNEY, Rev, Al/red-^The Vision of the Eucharist, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, $s, 

HELLON, H, (7.— Daphnis ; a Pastoral Poem. Small crown 8vo, 
3J. dd, 

Herman ^UV'aldgrave : a Life's Drama. By the Author of " Ginevra," 
etc. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

HICKEY, E, -^.— A Sculptor, and other Poems. Small crown 
8vo, 5j. 

Horati Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant Master at Eton. 
With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma Tadema, etdied 
by Leopold Lowenstam. Parchment Library Edition, 6f. ; vellum, 
*]5, 6d, 

INGHAM, Sarson, C, y.—Csedmon's Vision, and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

JENKINS, Rev, Canon,— P^ionso Petrucci, Cardmal and Om- 
spirator: an Historical Tragedy in Five Acts. Small crown 8vo^ 
3^. dd, 

KING, Edward,— 'Kchoea from the Orient. With MisceUaneons 
Poems. Small crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

KING, Mrs, Hamilton,— i:\iQ Disciples. Fifth Edition, with Portiait 
and Notes. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

A Book of Dreams. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

LANGf ^.— XXXII BaUades in Blue China. Ebevk 8v€b 

parchment, 5^. 
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LAWSON^ Right Hon, Mr, Tiw/w.— Hymni Usitatl Latine 
Redditi : with other Verses. Small 8vo, parchment, 5^. 

LEIGH^ Arran attd Is/a.—'BelleTOj^lion. Small crown 8vo, 5j. 

LEIGHTONy ^o^^r^.— Records, and other Poems. With Portrait. 
Small crown 8vo, Ts, dd, 

L.essings Nathan the "Wise. Translated by Eustace K. Corb£tt. 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Uving English Poets MDGGGLXXXII. With FronUspiece by 
Walter Crane. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo. Prmted on 
hand-made paper. Parchment, I2J., vellum, 15^. 

LOCKER^ F, — London Lyrics. A New and Cheaper Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 2j. 6d, 

X^ve in Idleness. A Volume of Poems. With an etching by W. B. 
Scott. Small crown 8vo, 5j. 

X^ve Sonnets of Proteus. W^ith Frontispiece by the Author. Elzevir 
8vo, 5f. 

LOWNDES^ Bintfy.—Voems and Translations, Crown 8vo, 6s, 

LUMSDEISr^ Liaa.'Col, H, »^.— Beowulf : an Old English Poem. 
Translated into Modem Rhymes. Second Edition. Small crown 
8vo, 5J. 

Lyre and Star. Poems by the Author of " Gine\Ta," etc. Crown 
8vo» 5^. 

MACLEAN^ Charles Donald, — Latin and Greek Verse Transla- 
tions. Small crown 8vo, 2J. 

MAGNUSSOISr, Eirikr, M.A„ oftd PALMER, E. H„ y]/.^.— Johan 
Ludvig Runeberg's Lyrical Songs, Idylls, and epi- 
grams. Fcap. 8vo, 5f. 

MJD.C. — Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 
Twelve Cantos. Crovni 8vo, 71. 6d, 

MEREDITHy Owen, The Earl of Lyllon.—l^ucile. New Edition. 
With 32 Illustrations. i6mo, 5^. 6d, Cloth extra, gilt edge% 
4J. 6d. 

MIDDLETON, The Zady.^Ballads. Square i6mo, 3^. 6d. 

AfORICE, Rev. F, /?., A/.^.— The Olympian and Pythian Odes 
of Pindar. A New Translation in English Verse. Crown 
8vo, 7^. (id, 

MORRIS, Z«OTJ.— Poetical Works of. New and Cheaper Editions, 
with Portrait. Complete in 3 vols., ^, each. 

Vol. I. contains "Songs of Two Worlds." Vol. II. contains "The 
Epic of Hades." VoL III. contains «* Gwen " and ** The Ode of 
Ltfe." 
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MORRIS, Leuuis— continued. 

The Epic of Hades. With i6 Autotype Illustrations, after the 
Drawings of the late George R. Chapman. 4to, cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, 25J. 

The Epic of Hades. Presentation Edition. 4to, cloth extra, 

gilt leaves, I or. 6d. 

Ode of Life, The. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5*. 

Songs Unsung. Fcap. 8vo. 

MORSHEAD, E, D, A, — The House of Atreus. Being the 
Agamemnon, Libation- Bearers, and Furies of i£schylus. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Crown 8vo, 'js. 

The Suppliant Maidens of ^ffischylus. Crown Svo, 
3^. 6d, 

NAD EN, Constance 7^.— Songs and Sonnets of Spring Time. 
'Small cro^Ti Svo, y. 

NEWELL, E. y.— The Sorrows of Simona and Lyrical 
Verses. Small crown Svo, 3J. 6d, 

NOAKE, Major R, Compfoft.—TliQ Bivouac ; or. Martial Lyrist. With 
an Appendix : Advice to the Soldier. Fcap. Svo, ^r. 6d, 

NOEL, The Hon, Rodcn.—A Little Child's Monument. Second 
Edition. Small crown Svo, 31. 6d, 

NORRIS, Rev. A//j'cd,^i:iie Inner and Outer Ufa. Poems. 
Fcap. Svo, 6s, 

G'HAGAN, yohn.—i:h.Q Song of Roland. Translated into English 
Verse. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 5j, 

PFEIFFER, Effit'fy,—Glan Alarch : His Silence and Song : a Poem. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo, dr. 

Gerard's Monunaent, and other Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

Quarterman's Grace, and other Poems. Cro^vn Svo, 5/. 

Poems. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Sonnets and Songs. New Edition. i6mo, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s, 

Under the Aspens; Lyrical and Dramatic. With Portrait. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

PIKE, fVarlfurtofh—The Inferno of Dante AUighleri. Demy 

Svo, 5j. 

POE, Edgar Allan, — Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by Andrew 
Lang, and a Frontispiece by Linley Samboume. Parchment 
Library Edition, dr. ; vellum, *js, 6d, 
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Rare Poems of the 16th and 17th Centuries. Edited W. J. 
LWTON. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

RHOADES, 55ww«.— The Georgics of Virgil. Translated into 
English Verse. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

ROBINSON^ A. Mary jF.^A Handful of Honeysuckle. Fcap. 
8vo, 3^. 6d. 

The Crowned Hippolytus. Translated from Euripides. With 
New Poems. Small crown Svo, 5x. 

SAUNDERS^ /oAn,—Jjoive*s Martyrdom. A Play and Poem. 
Small crown 8yo, 55. 

Schiller^ Mary Stuart. German Text, with English Translation on 
opposite page by Leedham White. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SCOTT, George F, E, — Theodora and other Poems. Small 
8vo, y, 6d. 

SELKIRK, J. B,— 'Poems. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Shakspere^ Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a Fron- 
tispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 
Parchment Library Edition, dr. ; vellum, ^s. 6d, 

Shakspere's ^Works. Complete in 12 Volmnes. Parchment Library 
Edition, dr. each ; vellam, Js. (>d. each. 

SHAWy W. /^, i!/.^.— Juvenal, Persius, Martial, and Catullus. 
An Experiment in Translation. Crown 8vo, 51. 

SHELLEY, Percy j5y«A^.— Poems Selected from. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With Preface by Richard Garnett. Parchment 
Library Edition, dr. ; vellmn, 7^. 6^. 

Six Ballads about King Arthur. Crown 8vo, extra, gilt edges, 

SLADEN, Douglas B. — Frithjof and Ingebjorg, and other 
Poems. Small crown 8vo, 5j. 

TAYLOR, Sir /^. —"Works. Complete m Five Vohimes. Crown 
8vo, 30r. 

Philip Van Artevelde. Fcap. 8vo, y, 6d, 

The Virgin Widow, etc. Fcap. 8vo, y. 6d, 

The Statesman. Fcap. 8vo, 31. 6d, 

TENNYSON, Alfred.— Works Complete :— 

The Imperial Library Edition. Complete in 7 vols. Demy 
8to, lor. 6d, each ; in Roxburgh binding, 12s. 6d. eadL 

Author's Edition. In 7 vols. Post 8vo, gilt 43J. 6d. ; or half- 
morocco, Roxburgh style, 54J. 

Cabinet Edition. 13 vols. Each with Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. each. 

Cabinet Edition. 13 vols. Complete in handsome Dmamental 
Case. 35J. 
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TENNYSON, Alfred—Continued. 

The Royal Edition. In i vol. With 26 Illustrations and 
Portrait. Extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 21J. 

The Guinea Edition. Complete in 13 vols, neatly bound and 
enclosed in box, 21s, ; French morocco or parchment, 31J. 6d. 

Shilling Edition. In 13 vols, pocket size, is, each, sewed. 

The Cro-wn Edition. Complete in i vol. strongly bound, 6j. ; 
extra gilt leaves, 7^. 6d, ; Roxburgh, half-morocco, &f. 6d» 
*#* Can also be had in a variety of other bindings. 

In Memoriam. With a Miniature Portrait in eau-forte by Le 

Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6j. ; vellum, *js, 6d, 

The Princess. A Medley. With a Miniature Frontispiece by 
H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by Gordon Browne. 
Parchment Library Edition, 6s, ; vellum, 'js, 6d, 

Original Editions : — 

Poems. Small 8vo, 6s, 

Maud, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

The Princess. Small 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

Idylls of the King. Small 8vo, 5^. 

Idylls of the King. Complete. Small 8vo, 6^, 

The Holy Grail, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 4f. 6d, 

Gareth and Lynette. Small 8vo, 3^. 

Enoch Arden, etc. Small 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

In Memoriam. Small 8vo, 4^. 

Harold ; a Drama. New Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Queen Mary : a Drama. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6ix. 

The Lover's Tale. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

Ballads, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 5j. 

Selections from the above ^Works. Super royal i6mo^ 3X. 6«/. ; 

gilt extra, 4?. 

Songs from the above ^Works. i6mo, 2j. 6(L 

Tennyson for the Young and for Recitation. Spedalfy amnged. 

Fcap. 8vo, is, 6d. 

The Tennyson Birthday Book. Edited by Emily Shakespear. 

32mo, limp, 2s, ; extra, 3J. 

*#* A superior Edition, printed in red and black, on antique paper, 
specially prepared. Small crown 8vo, extra, gilt leaves, 51. ; 
and in various calf and morocco bindings. 
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THORNTONy Z. il/:— The Son of Shelomith. Small crown 8vo, 

TODHUNTER, Dr. y.— Laurella, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 

Forest Songs. Small crown 8vo, 35. 6</. 
The True Tragedy of Rienzi ; a Drama. 31. 6^. 
Alcestis : a Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5^. 
' A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, 7^. 

Translations from Dante, Petrarch, Michael Angelo, and 
Vittoria Colonna. Fcap. 8vo, yj. td, 

TURNERy Rev, C, Tennyson, — Sonnets, Lyrics, and Trans- 
lations. Crown 9VO, \s, 6d. 

Collected Sonnets, Old and New. With Pre^ory Poem by 
Alfred Tennyson ; also some Marginal Notes by S. T. 
Coleridge, and a Critical Essay by James Spedding. Fcap. 
8vo, ys. 6d. 

WALTERS^ Sophia Lydia^^K Dreamer^ Sketch Book. With 21 
Illustrations b)r PercivaJ Skelton, R. P. Leitch, W. H. J. Boot, 
and T. R. Pritchett. Engraved by J. D. Cooper. Fcap. 4to, 
I2X. dd, 

WEBSTER, Augusta, — In a Day : a Drama. Small crown 8vo, 2j. 6d, 

Wet Days. By a Farmer. Small crown 8vo, ts, 

IVILKINS, William.Songs of Study. Crown 8vo, dr. 

WILLIAMS, y.—K Story of Three Years, and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

YOUNGS, Ella SAarpe.—lPa.phus, and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 
y. 6d. 



WORKS OF FIOTION IN ONE VOLUME. 

BANKS, Mrs, G, Z.— God's Providence House. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

HARDY, Thomas.— K Pair of Blue Kyes. Author of "Far from 
tiie Madding Crowd." New Edition. Crown 8yo, 6j. 

The Return of the Native. New Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

INGELOW, yean.—OS the Skelligs : a Novel. With Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Croi^Ti 8vo, 6^. 

JIACDONALD, G.—Casne^fIaTloc\!L. A Novel. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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MACDONALD, G.—coniinMed. 

Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author engraved on Steel. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Marquis of Lossie. Fourth Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

St. George and St. Michael. Third Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

PALGRA VE, W, e^j^Z^rdf.— Hermann Agha ; an Eastern Narrative. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

SHA IV, Flora Z.— Castle Blair ; a Story of Youthful Lives. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

STRETTONy ^«^a.— Through a Needle's Kye : a Story. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 65. 

TAYLOR^ Col, Meadows, C,S,/,, M,R,/.A.^eetSL: a Novel. New 
and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Tippoo Sultaun : a Tale of the Mysore War. New Edition, with 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Ralph Darnell. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

A Noble Queen. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The Confessions of a Thug. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Tara : a Mahratta Tale. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

^Within Sound of the Sea. New and Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Brave Men's Footsteps. A Book of Example and Anecdote for 
Young People. By the Editor of "Men who have Risen." "V^th 
4 Illustrations by C. Doyle. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
Ss, 6d, 

COXHEAD, Elk€l,'-BiTds and Babies. Imp. i6mo. With 33 
Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. 

DA VIES, G, Christopher,— 'B^axables and Adventures of our 
School Field Club. With 4 Illustrations. New and Cheaper 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

EDMONDS, Herbert,— :\SrQ\l Spent Uvea ; a Series of Modem Bio- 
graphies. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3X. 6d, 



Kegan Paul, Trench & Go's Publications, 39 

EVANS, Mark,— The Stx)ry of our Father's I-ove, told to Children. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition of Theology for Children. With 4 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, is, 6d, 

JOHNSON, Virginia fF.— The CatskiU Fairies. Illustrated by 
Alfred Fredericks. 5j. 

MACKENNA, S, 7.— Plucky Fellows. A Book for Boys. With 
6 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3J. dd, 

REAJ^EY^ Afrs, G, 5".— "Waking and "Working ; or, From Girlhood 
to Womanhood. New and Cheaper Edition. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, y, 6d, 

Blessing and Blessed : a Sketch of Girl Life. New and 
Cheaper Edition.- Crown 8vo, 3J. dd. 

Rose Gumey's Discovery. A Book for Girls. Dedicated to 
their Mothers. Crown 8vo, y. 6d. 

Knglish Girls : Their Place and Power. With Preface by the 
Kev. R. W. Dale. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, dd. 

Just Anyone, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo, IS, 6d, 

Sunbeam "Willie, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo, is, 6d, 

Sunshine Jenny, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo, is, 6d, 

STOCKTON, Frank R,—K Jolly Fellowship. With 20 lUustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

STORR, Francis, and TURNER, ijfewvj.— Canterbury Chinaies ; 
or, Chaucer Tales retold to Children. With 6 Illustrations from 
the EUesmere MS. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3J. dd, 

STRETTOlf, Hesba,'-T^2.'^& Uoyd's Last W^ill. With 4 lUustra- 
tions. New Edition. Royad i6mo, 2J. td. 

Tales from Ariosto Re-told for Children. By a Lady. With 3 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, \s, 6d, 

WHJTAKER, Flarenct.— Christy's Inheritance. A London Story. 
Illustrated. Royal i6mo, u, 6d, 
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